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HISTORICAL _— of the Bible is not seldom wounded in 
the house of its friends by those ‘critics " who see Scripture 
history, life and thought in a mirror of their preconceived 
theories. They are slaves of a particular hypothesis of his- 
torical development to which they would fain constrain every 
fact, however wayward and irreconcilable, to submit. A 
kind of fatalism rules their conceptions. So anxious are they 
to find harmony and order in historical development that 
they reduce history to a machine, the facts of biblical life 
practically existing for their theories instead of moulding 
and vitalizing them. This is worse treatment than subject- 
ing the Bible to mystical or unhistorical interpretations. 
The latter honors the facts after a fashion; the former dis- 
honors them while it professes to exalt them. Such an 
intellectual attitude and activity results in the worst kind 
of dogmatism—infinitely worse than the dogmatism of the 
professed theologian by as much as it has already divested 
itself of the pretence of piety and claims to be actuated by 
cool scientific motive. The theologian at least acknowledges 
his duty to be spiritually minded. The pseudo-scientific 
theorizing ‘‘critic”’ boasts the glory of utter disinterested- 
ness. His only interest, indeed, his only object of worship, 
is the theory whose success he is pledged to defend. Such 
men bring discredit upon historical investigation and their 
work is bound to react to the injury of all serious and devout 
inquiry into the historical basis of Scripture. 


IT is often laid down as a principle of biblical investigation 
that the presence and work of a great prophet is the outcome 
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of a deep religious movement in the national life. Such a 
man as Isaiah or Jeremiah stands as the center and soul of a 
profound religious reformation of Israel. In them the 
religious aspirations and purposes of the time found expres- 
sion and were carried forward to fruition. There is a real 
truth in this statement—a truth which men are just beginning 
to apprehend. Already in secular history it is recognized to 
be a fruitful principle, as illustrated, for example, in the 
careets of such men as Cromwell, Savonarola, Luther, Loyola. 
They were men who incarnated tendencies of thought and 
action which were moving among men of their times. But 
only recently have we begun to allow that Bible men were 
men of their time, expressions of the national and religious 
energies that stirred the age in which they lived. Much 
light and new meaning has been called forth by the applica- 
tion of this principle to Scriptural history. 

But there are limits to such a principle. When set to 
explain everything it leads into extravagance and error. 
Applied without discrimination it reduces the individual to 
impotence and denies the obvious facts of human freedom 
and divine superhuman activity. The work of Israel’s great 
prophets was their own work as well as the issue of a national 
movement. Not seldom they stood alone, and, by the power 
of divine might, brought men up to their standpoint or lived 
and worked a solitary and unappreciated force in the midst of 
those whose sympathies and activities were all in the other 
direction. We cannot always argue from a prophet’s 
activity the existence of national aspiration along the 
prophet’s line of thinking. If we knew the facts, we would 
find, in many more cases than now exist, that a brilliant 
course of prophetic energy has fallen in a period in which 
there is little moral or mental elevation among the people at 
large. God, by thus using His servants, may purpose to 
exhibit His own superhuman power to irradiate the surround- 
ing darkness, or, by the raising up of men of mighty 
spiritual activity, to prepare the coming age or even distant 
ages to enjoy a blessing which the present is unworthy to 
receive. The Bible exhibits instances of this, in which 
cases it is vain to imagine or postulate historical situations 
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corresponding to the man who there represents God and 
delivers His message. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is rightly regarded as one of the most in- 
teresting as well as one of the most genuine and trustworthy 
sources of knowledge concerning a man and the experiences 
through which he has passed. A man’s own impression of 
his career, his self-portraiture is always valuable. Such 
material is more important in the proportion in which it is 
unconscious and unpremeditated, gathered from hints, sugges- 
tions, stray confessions, scattered up and down his own 
writings upon themes totally apart from personal life. A 
brilliant achievement in the way of securing a man’s portrait 
thus painted by himself is Dr. Matheson’s essay entitled, 
‘« Spiritual Development of St. Paul,” in which, by a careful 
study and grouping of various statements in the epistles, he 
lifts the veil from periods of the Apostle’s life which have 
hitherto been most obscure, and obtains a consistent and 
orderly outline of the progress of his religious thought and 
experience. Has it ever occurred to biblical students that 
the Gospels are rich in these autobiographical details of our 
Lord’s earthly life? There is a fascinating work and a 
fruitful harvest awaiting the one who will study through the 
Gospels with this question in mind—What elements are there 
in these writings which have come from the Master’s own 
lips? It will be at once recognized that these materials are 
of two classes, (1) those direct and personal declarations 
concerning Himself, His origin, His mission and His future 
of which the Fourth Gospel has preserved the largest num- 
ber, and (2) those narratives of His experiences, which, so 
far as we can now discover, He must have Himself given to 
the disciples. Of the latter class the most manifest example 
is the story of the Temptation, that experience in which no 
human eye observed Him, and the recollection of which 
abode with Him alone, until He revealed it to His followers. 
Moreover, on careful examination much more of this kind of 
material will be found to be preserved by the evangelists. 
What an unexplored region for some adventurous student— 
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the autobiographical elements in the Gospels! What delight 
and yet what awe and reverence such a study would evoke. 
It could be made useful also as a chapter in Christian Evidence, 
since, as cannot be doubted, the essential unity of the self- 
manifestation of Jesus in the three first Gospels and in the 
Fourth would be revealed from the lips of the Master 
Himself. 


IF we are asked to give the underlying subject of all 
Scripture our answer is ‘‘Sin and Grace.” The Bible is 
more than a treatise on ethics. Its interpreters then must be 
more than men of ethical experience. If they are not, then 
they have failed to apprehend the underlying realities of the 
Scripture. The Bible also cannot be to them either a su- 
preme norm or source of life. It stands merely as a compen- 
dium of moral precepts colored by Hebrew religious thought. 
There is a drift among some in this direction. 

The Bible is ethical because ethics are a necessary part of 
religion. But the Bible is first and last religious. As Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch says in his latest book, ‘‘ All recognition of 
the truth is of a religious character, so far as God himself is 
the truth and the endless background of the recognition of 
all religious truth. Biblical questions, however, are immedi- 
ately religious.’”” The problem of the Bible is that of Sin. Sin 
also is there regarded not as the violation of human rights, 
but as the transgression of divine law. The Bible seeks not. 
primarily to place men at peace with each other but with 
God. A realizing recognition of this through personal ex- 
perience is demanded of its interpreters. A soul may be as 
blinded to religious truth as the eye to color. It is scientific 
to demand a perfect organ of apprehension in exegesis as 
well as in art. 


PROGRESS through obstruction seems to be the normal 
condition of the science of Biblical Criticism and, indeed, of 
religious thought as a whole. Ideally this situation seems. 
abnormal and lamentable. In theory we are all glad of more 
light, clearer views, better knowledge. But let any man 
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step forward with his contribution to this desirable object 
and he must make his gift to reluctant recipients amid a 
cross-fire of criticism and objection, out of which his offering 
is likely to emerge with diminished glory and he himself 
escapes with sometimes scarce a rag of orthodoxy to hide his 
theological nakedness. And all the while he thought he was 
going to be hailed as a servant of truth, a herald of good 
tidings. Surely ‘‘the way of the’’ theological innovator and 
the progressive student and investigator, like that of the 
(other) ‘‘transgressor,” ‘‘is hard.” There is no royal road 
in Biblical Science to a seat of peace where a man may offer 
his results to an admiring world of the faithful. From the 
days of Stephen, whose brilliant but innovating Old Testa- 
ment exegesis drew a fire of stones, down to the present days, 
variously warm (6r cold) has been the reception of the 
*‘new”’ theologian and interpreter. 

Now, strange as the statement may seem, it is a fact that 
no friend of truth or believer in God, when he really comes 
to think about the matter, would wish to have this state of 
things otherwise. He remembers how many fine theories 
have not been able to stand the test of open fire. He recog- 
nizes how easy it is for the single worker in the great field of 
learning to measure that field by his own horizon, and to 
mistake for pure and unmitigated truth what is a sad admix- 
ture of truth and error, the latter by far the more abundant. 
Enthusiasm for his pet view may lead the thinker into ex- 
travagant and untrue expressions and to an underestimation 
of other equally true and important elements of the problem. 
Even what is in itself both important and hitherto unrecog- 
nized in biblical learning may be so imperfectly put forth 
as to be an injury instead of a help to the faithful. The 
point may not be reached in the process of investigation where 
the facts can be presented in their completeness, but false 
and crude elements be used in the argument for what is in 
its essence real and a decided step in advance. It is here 
that the important though unconscious service appears which 
even dogged and obstreperous conservatism renders to the 
progress of sound biblical learning. Truth cannot be per- 
manently destroyed by obstruction or its advance long 
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checked. But, as it passes through the fires of opposition 
and rejection, some very desirable results are achieved on its 
behalf. The new truth must separate itself from extravagant 
expression. False accretions must be removed. What is 
unreal must disappear. As assaults are made on this side or 
on that, facts which were overlooked or put into the back- 
ground are brought forward, while those which were made 
too prominent drop out, and the thing begins on the battle 
field to take the form of real and essential truth, capable of 
resisting all attack, ready to move forward and sweep the 
ground clear of all opposers. Blessed be obstruction! For 
human nature and the human mind being what they are, the 
safest, the most permanent, the best progress in the know- 
ledge of God’s truth is made through the fiercest opposition 
of, doubtless, well-meaning but obstructive conservatism. 
The proclaimer of strange doctrines usually gets about what 
he deserves in the way of hard knocks. But what cares he? 
He knows that he has seen something that is real, and if it be 
through conflict and loss of much that he thought was essen- 
tial, still that real thing shall come forth unharmed, nay 
rather, better fitted to take its place in God's universe of 
enduring reality. 


THE humblest, homeliest, parts of the Bible are full of 
instruction. The best that can be said of most books is that 
here and there they rise to points and passages of inspiration 
and power. They are like deserts with here and there an 
oasis—more sand and shale than green and garden. But 
surely nothing is hazarded in the assertion that while the 
Bible also strikes sublime heights and has its mountain peaks 
bathed in heaven’s purest glow, yet even its valleys and its 
plains yield richer fruit than the finest gardens of other 
literatures. Even the personal allusions, the bits of tender 
human feeling, the simple experiences of its writers, have 
that unearthly power and point, that divine reasonableness, 
which teach and help where teaching and help seem least 
intended. It is the great lesson-book of the soul, and we 
learn as much from its spirit and tone as from its definite 
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direct laws and doctrines. The lives of Moses and David 
and Jeremiah are almost as valuable to us as the command- 
ments and ritual of the one or the psalms and prophecies of 
the others. Surely Daniel’s career has encouraged and 
inspired saints as much as his predictions. The solemn 
significance of the facts that Jesus often went apart in prayer 
and that it was His custom to enter the Synagogue on the 
Sabbath, lends immense weight to the clear commands to 
pray and to hallow the Sabbath day. Thus in a thousand 
ways the two sayings are justified, ‘‘ Every scripture 

‘is profitable,” and ‘‘ Thy word is a light.” 
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THE MODERN JEW AND HIS SYNAGOGUE. II. 


By Rev. Professor T. WITTON DavIEs, B. D., 


Haverfordwest Baptist College, 
South Wales. 


THE FEASTS OF THE MONTH TISHRI. 


In the course of my recent lengthened stay in London I 
attended all the fasts and feasts of the month Tishri and ~ 
some others. At other times and in other countries (East 
and West) as well as in England I witnessed the observance 
of other festivals. But in this paper I shall confine myself 
to those of the month Tishri as I saw them last year in 
London. 

The Jews divide their festivals into two groups. 

1) Solemn days (ydémim néra’im), which embrace résh hash- 
shanah, or ‘‘New Year,” and yém kippur, or ‘‘ Day of Atone- 
ment,” shalosh regalim, (literally ‘‘three times”’) or, three 
festivals of rejoicing. These are, Passover; Pentecost; 
Tabernacles. 

Besides these, all of which have their sanction in the Bible, 
the Rabbis have added two historical feasts, the feast of Ded- 
ication, and the feast of lots, and four historical fasts (Zech., 
ch. Ig), all connected with the fall of Jerusalem. The 
only one of these last held during Tishri is the fast of Ged- 
aliah observed to commemorate the murder of Gedaliah 
(2 Kings 25: 22-26; Jer. 39: 14; 40: 5; 41: 18).* 

The first festival of the month Tishri is held on the first 
day of the month, and this is also the first day of the year. 
It is called Rosh-Hashshanah, or ‘‘ head of the year,” be- 
cause with it the civil year opens. 

It is probable that the original Israelitish year began with 
Nisan (our March and April), as is concluded from Exodus 
12: 2 (**‘ This month shall be unto you a beginning of months: 
it shall be the first month of the year to you’”’). But even in 
early times it would appear that the first day of the seventh 


*Cf. Dr. Friedlander’s Textbook of the Jewish Religion. p. 171. 
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month—the first month of the so-called civil year—was of 
special consequence, for in Leviticus 23: 24-25 we read: 
‘‘And Jehovah spake unto Moses saying, Speak unto the 
children of Israel, saying, in the seventh month in the first 
of the month shall ye have a Sabbath, a memorial of blowing 
of trumpets, a holy convocation.’ How two years came to 
exist side by side, or how the seventh month of the so-called 
ecclesiastical year became the first month of a new, the so- 
called civil year, I cannot say, but I will quote two Jewish 
authorities on the matter. 

(1) The Talmud (Treatise ‘‘ Rosh-Hashshanah’’) in an 
account of a discussion between Rabbi Eliezar and Rabbi 
Joshua connects the beginning of the year with the creation. 
R. Joshua contends that the creation took place in the spring 
when the new life of nature shows itself. R. Eliezar on the 
contrary argues for the autumn because, it is then that those 
life germs which show themselves in the spring are really 
formed or created. Though the Rabbis side for the most 
part with R. Joshua, they agree to begin the year with 
Tishri, because Scripture teaches us to reckon time from the 
beginning of the germ. Compare Genesis 1:5, ‘‘ And it 
was evening and it was morning,” the day opening with the 
evening because that is the seed or germ of the day.* 

(2) Kalisch in his Commentary on Leviticus 23: 23, main- 
tains that after the exile the Jews followed the custom of the 
Eastern Arabic nations, which began the year at the autumnal 
and not at the vernal equinox. There are two things which 
seem to lend support to Dr. Kalisch’s view. One is the word 
Tishri itself, which is the Persian for first. The other is the 
fact that at the present time the Jews in their almanacks re- 
cognize the so-called civil year and no other. 

The Jewish New Year’s day is kept very solemnly by 
almost every Jew. It is also called yom haddin, ‘‘ Day of 
judgment”’ because on that day God is supposed to decide 
every man’s lot for the coming year, and the people flock to 
the synagogues in immense numbers in order if possible to 
influence God’s decisions in their favor. There are prayers 
said during this day and the next, but the most important 

*See Hebrew Review. Vol. I. p. 14. 
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incident even of these two days is the blowing of the Trum- 
pets, which every one will try even at tremendous sacrifices 
to catch whatever else is lost. 

The feast is kept on two days for this reason. The day on 
which the new moon was observed at Jerusalem was pro- 
claimed to be ‘‘new moon day,” and messengers were imme- 
diately despatched to inform the various congregations of the 
fact. In those congregations that lived at too great a distance 
to be informed by signals or by messengers from the Sanhe- 
drim two days were kept in order to be more sure of keeping 
the right one. When this practice began I have no means 
of finding, but I believe that among the Jews of the present 
time everywhere two days are observed. The allusions to it 
in the Talmud show that in Talmudic times the custom was 
old and established. 

Rosh-Hashshanah \ast year (1890) occurred on the fifteenth 
day of September. Two days afterwards, i. e., on the seventh 
day of Tishri falls the fast of Gedaliah already referred to. 

The first ten days of the month and therefore of the year 
are called the ‘‘ ten days of repentance,” and during them 
the synagogue attendance is larger and the people are more 
earnest than usual. The Sabbath that comes among ‘the 
ten days of repentance” is called the ‘‘Sabbath of Repent- 
ance,” and on that day it is customary for the Rabbi to preach 
a sermon on ‘‘ Repentance.” 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 


The tenth and last of the ten days of repentance is the 
‘« Day of Atonement,” yém kippur, which in 1890 was held on 
the twenty-fourth of September. 

Upon the ninth day at two o'clock a. m. they attend the 
synagogue for about two hours, when they return to an early 
breakfast, after partaking of which they celebrate the Keph- 
aroth. In this ceremony the head of the house takes a cock, 
lays his hand upon it as the priest did with his sacrifices in 
the ancient times; he utters certain prescribed words and 
then hands over the bird to the shohet to be killed. He then 
performs.this for every other member of the family, sacrific- 
ing a male bird for a male, a female bird for a female. 
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At two o’clock p. m. the same day they return to the syna- 
gogue for prayers, after which they sit down to the last meal, 
‘‘the meal of ceasing ’—before the great fast of twenty-four 
hours. This meal must be over before sunset, for then the 
yom kippur begins by a solemn and ever well attended service 
of about four hours’ duration. The service begins by the much 
debated Kol nidhré (‘‘ all vows”’), a form of absolution from 
vows, oaths, etc. Many Gentiles have strongly protested 
against the morality of this form of absolution, since it seems 
to release a man from engagements, contracts, etc., into 
which during the year he has entered; but the Jews reply* 
that the absolution has regard to rash promises of service 
made to God and of service for God, and that nothing else is 
intended. 

Next morning at six o’clock the synagogues are filled and 
I saw them more than filled. Prayers, consisting chiefly of 
confession and supplications for pardon, are said almost with- 
out interruption for the next twelve hours, though in the 
morning a sermon on Repentance is commonly preached, and 
in the afternoon the book of Jonah, illustrating the nature of 
Repentance, is always read. At six o’clock in the evening 
the attendants were a good deal more anxious to get to their 
homes than the previous night, for they were now hungry 
and the time to eat had come. 

During the Day of Atonement each Jew is supposed to 
beat his breast 981 times, to fall upon his knees 3 times and 
to repeat the 24 sins (See the Prayer Books). In some cases 
before coming to the synagogues they submit to the «‘ whip 
of correction” in the following manner. They lay them- 
selves upon the ground and get others to lash them with a 
leathern strap ‘‘forty (40) times save one” (Deut. 25: 2, 3). 
—one fewer than the 40 for fear of exceeding that number. 
Perhaps there is an allusion to this, or something akin to it, 
in Isaiah 53, where we read of one—a Jew too—on whom 
Jehovah laid the ‘‘iniquity of us all,” and with whose 
‘« stripes we are healed.” 

If on the Day of Atonement, which is a very solemn fast, 
any Jew is so ill that a recognized physician says abstinence 


*See David Levi's ‘‘ Forms of Prayers,” introduction to vol. II. 
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from food is perilous, the sick person is made acquainted 
with the fact, and he can choose either to eat or to face the 
‘consequences of not doing so. If he decides in any way to 
break his fast, a Jew—no other—gives him with his own hand 
what he takes. 

No one is allowed on this day to have about him anything 
made of leather, so that leather boots, slippers, purses, etc., 
are strictly discarded. The reason for this inhibition is the 
sin of their forefathers in worshiping the golden calf (Exod. 
32: 1-7), so that not only leathern articles which might be 
made of calfskin, but everything made of gold (rings, watches, 
guards, etc.) must be put aside. Those who can, use cloth 
shoes and the like during this feast. The very poor enter 
the synagogue barefooted. 

In ancient times, when the Temple yet stood, the Rabbis 
say that the High Priest having entered the most holy place 
to make expiation for the Qaha/, pronounced the sacred name 
as written: this was the only time in all the year in which 
the so-called ‘‘Tetragrammaton” (four-lettered word) was 
uttered. Readers of these lines hardly need reminding that 
on all other occasions, as always by modern Jews, Adhonay 
was read for Jahweh. For this reason in the LXX. Kurios, 
in the Vulgate Dominus, and in the authorized English (ex- 
cept in four places, five I believe in the Revised) LORD rep- 
resents Jahweh. 

Five days later than the Day of Atonement, i. e., on the 
fifteenth of the month Tishri commences 


THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 


or, as the Jews call it, Sukkoth. 

Upon the eleventh day of Tishri Jews rise early to prepare 
for the next Feast. If booths are to be erected, they drive 
the first peg into the ground, and during the next four days 
the work is completed. In Palestine all the people had to 
live in booths (not canvass tents like those used by the Bed- 
win) to commemorate the time when for forty years they 
lived in such habitations in the wilderness. In countries 
with the English latitude it would be impossible to live in 
that way, for the booths must be out of doors and away from 
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the shelter of atree. Three sides are to be of substantial 
wood: the top must not be covered with hides, cloths, vessels, 
etc., but with boughs, and these must be so loose that the 
stars may be seen and the rain descend through them. Jews 
who can afford it erect a sukkah or booth in their garden and 
there they and their families take some of or all their meals. 
I have joined Jewish families in some instances in taking 
only a part of the meal in the booth, something like the 
Swedish Smérgésbréd, the chief portion being partaken of 
in the house. It is a common thing for a synagogue to have 
a permanent structure near to it, so that with but little labor 
a regular booth can be made. Those who have no sukkah of 
their own take refreshments in the synagogue sukkah. 

Every Jew is expected for the proper keeping of this feast 
to secure the ‘‘ four kinds”’ which are these: . 

(1) A citron. 

(2) A palm branch. 

(3) Myrtles. 

(4) Willows of the brook. 

The last three are fastened together in one branch and 
kept in the right hand, while the citron is held in the left. 
Each of the seven days of the feast proper during the Hallel 
these natural products are waved in all directions, now to the 
right and to the left hand and then coming together with 
their contents. The Hallel referred to consists of a collection 
of Psalms and other songs of praise strung together— all of 
them celebrating the Divine goodness and mercy. It is re- 
cited each of the seven days of Tabernacles, on the first two 
days of Passover, on Pentecost, and on each of the eight 
days of ‘‘ Dedication,” while on each ‘‘ New Moon” only 
half of it is said. 

The services during the first seven days are very much 
alike, but the first two are the most sacred and all avoidable 
labor on them is interdicted. The following five days are 
called ‘‘«common” because during them men are allowed to 
pursue their usual callings. The last of the five days is more 
important than the others and receives the name Hosha‘na 
Rabba’ because the processions around the platform, formerly, 
the Rabbis say, the altar, take place seven times and not 
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once, the word Hosha‘na occurring often in the prayers recited 
during this and the other days. On this day they shake the 
branches vigorously against the nearest object, and it is con- 
sidered a sign for good if before the day is out all the leaves 
have been struck off. 

The Sephardim Jews make more of this day than do their 
Askenazim brethren, therefore, on the morning of October 
5th 1890 I went by preference to the principal Synagogue of 
this fraternity in London. It is situated in Bevis Marks, 
which is indeed a continuation of Duke street where lies the 
Great Synagogue, the headquarters of the Askenazim. I 
was in the synagogue before seven o'clock a. m., and I re- 
mained there sitting or standing for more than four hours. 
Every one present was under an obligation to get at least a 
branch of the water willow with five sprigs containing seven 
leaves apiece. At the door as they go out the poorer mem- 
bers are expected to shake the bunch of palm, myrtle and 
willow as well as the citron: these being supplied out of 
public funds for this purpose. They dare not break their 
fast without first of all shaking the ‘four kinds.” 

During each of the seven processions of this day the leader 
is the Khazan who chants at such a rate that he will exactly 
conclude the verse when he returns to the bema. He is 
followed by seven elders each carrying a scrollof the law. 
At the end of each circuit the trumpet or shophar is blown. 
The seven circuits and the seven trumpet blasts are no doubt 
connected with what took place at Jericho before it fell; or, 
it may be in remembrance of the Sabbatic year (Numbers 
25: 1ff.) as is contended by L. Alexander in his ‘‘ Hebrew 
Ritual,” p. 94. 

It is a debated and a debatable esieitiaas whether the Ho- 
sha‘na Rabba’ is ‘‘the last day, the great day of the feast,” 
spoken of in John 7: 37. That it is so was believed by The- 
ophylact, Buxtorf the younger, Bengel and Reland and some 
others, and in favor of their contention is the fact that this 
is strictly the last day of the feast, and, particularly by the 
Sephardim who are the most conservative of the Jews, this 
day is celebrated amid much display. But in favor of the 
eighth day, the day after the feast proper, is the tremendous 
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weight of the following names:—Dr. Lightfoot (Works, 
Pitman’s edition, vol. XII., 306): Ewald (Alterthiimer, 
p- 481): Matthew Poole (Synopsis, on John 7: 37), and all 
expositors whose works I have by meas I write (Dr. Gill; 
Luthardt; Meyer; Godet; Westcott, etc.). A reference to 
Leviticus 23: 36ff.; Numbers 29: 35; Nehem. 8: 18, will 
show that the eighth day was joined on to the others and ob- 
served as a part of the feast. And in the Talmud (sukkah, 
48, 1) the last day is the eighth. Moreover the Apocrypha 
(2 Macc. 10: 6), Josephus (Antiqg. 3: 10, 6) Falmud (“erubim) 
and a Midhrash on Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes) reckon Sukkoth or 
Tabernacles to last eight days. 

On this eighth day (Shemini ‘alzereth, or ‘‘eighth of the 
assembly,” as the Jews call it) God is said to distribute to 
men the destinies recorded on Rosh-Hashshanah, or ‘‘ New 
Year’s day,” and sealed on the Day of Atonement. The very 
religious spend the whole of the night reading the book of 
Deuteronomy, the Psalms and portions of Zoar (a Jewish 
Cabbalistic Commentary of unknown date and authorship). 
A professor of Cambridge who was like myself up in town 
studying Jewish life stayed in the Great Synagogue the whole 
of this eighth night. My zeal stopped short of this. 

Besides the other prayers of this day the Qohanim or priests 
bless the congregation, and special prayers for rain are 
offered. In Palestine at this time of the year after six 
months or so of dry and often scorching weather, rain is 
greatly needed. On the fourth of November, 1888, the very 
day of my arrival in Palestine, the early rains began to come, 
and they were so welcome that scarcely anything else was 
spoken of for some days. These selfsame prayers are offered 
in England, even though, at the time, the countries be del- 
uged with rain and Christians are praying for fine weather. 
On this day as on the first two days of sukkoth, no labor is 
permitted, but the ‘‘four kinds” (citron, etc.) are not used 
after the seventh day—another indication that the feast 
proper ended with that day. 

The next or ninth day is likewise kept as if belonging to 
the festival and is called Simhath Torah or ‘rejoicing of the 
law.”” By modern Jews the Torah or law of Moses is divided 
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into fifty-four sections, one of which is read on each Sabbath. 
In intercalary years there are fifty-four Sundays, but in other 
years there are but fifty-two. In those other years the last 
section and also the first are read. 

This is aday long and longingly looked forward to by 
Jewish children, for on it in the synagogues they receive 
presents and engage in games. Itis a time of great rejoicing. 

Such is a greatly shortened record of a month (and more) 
spent with the Jews of London, and of some things I learned 
among them and from them, though of course previous and 
subsequent reading has come to fill up the gaps. Reflections 
came of course, and they come as I write; but as in this 
article I have aimed at giving, as best I could, mainly facts. 
I shall keep back my reflections, except this one, that my 
previous favorable impression of the Jew, his general integ- 
rity, his kindness and his conscientiousness was, during 
Tishri last, deepened. The Jew is much better in his home 
and in his synagogue than ata distance and, let me say, 
sometimes to ignorant prejudice he seems to be.* 

*Though I have not named in the article a book which I have found very 
entertaining and helpful, I will do so now, it is The British Jews, by my 


fellow countryman, the late John Mills, one of the most learned Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodist ministers of his day. 
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THE SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE MESSIANIC HOPE. I. 


By Rev. ALBERT W. HITCHCOCK, 
Berlin. 


1. SOME RECENT THEORIES. 


To study the self-consciousness of Jesus in its relation to 
his Messianic call, one must begin exactly as he would ina 
study of the self-consciousness of any man who has felt him- 
self called to a mission in the world. Fora presupposition 
underlying any such study is that we are concerned with 
purely human psychological influences and the response to 
them. Any purpose to begin with a theory of two natures 
or of a divinity in Jesus which lifts him out of the sphere of 
human development leaves no basis for the study which is to 
be undertaken but completely denies its possibility. To use 
a phrase not entirely adequate, it is on the manward side of 
his nature that we approach his personality. As one would 
study a genius like Erickson or Livingstone from the stand- 
point of their common human activity and the disposition 
there shown, in order to learn how they grew into the mission 
which they felt must be fulfilled by them, so must this purely 
human study of the development of the Messianic conscious- 
ness of Christ be undertaken. We must get at his disposi- 
tion, the trend of his nature, and only from that side can we 
see how he approached the experiences which in their reflex 
influence upon him were the awakeners of his official con- 
sciousness. 

A convenient and necessary beginning of this work consists 
in the examination of several theories which have been ad- 
vanced in the exposition of the subject. After this has been 
undertaken we may approach the theme from a different 
point and, after a criticism of the theories, seek to add to the 
elements which may have been neglected. The present 
paper, therefore, will be occupied with the preliminary task 
of the exposition of the various theories and their criticism. 
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These theories as to the development of Jesus’ Messianic 
consciousness may be classified according to the attitude 
assumed by their defenders toward the Gospel history. 
These are (1) the unsympathetic rationalistic theories of 
Strauss, Baur, Schenkel, Rénan and Spaeth; (2) those of 
the Mediating School which accepts much of the Gospel nar- 
‘ative, but re-arranges and corrects it freely, while it denies 
‘the supernatural,—represented by Baldensperger, Holtzmann, 


‘Schmiedler; (3) those of the less critical school who accept 
‘more of the Gospels as historic evidence and admit the super- 


‘naturalin it. Edersheim, Beyschlag, Hausrath, Weiss belong 
together here, however much they differ on minor points. 
Let us glance at one or two of each of these classes. 

1. Rationalistic Theories. Strauss and Baur and the myth- 
ical school emphasized exclusively the Messianic expectation 
in its influence upon Jesus. Baur declared in substance: «It 
was the Messianic idea that gave to the spiritual contents of 
Christianity the concrete form in which it could enter the 
course of historic development.’’ So far he seems right but 
there he stops. To-day few follow him, and Rénan is the 
only prominent critic who holds similar views. But he, like 
the reactionists from this extreme, lays new and greater 
stress upon the natural character of the young peasant- 
dreamer, the simple young Parcifal, ignorant of life and of 
the times. However, modern scholarship generally admits 
the crudity and injustice of all such views of Jesus. 

To H. Spaeth* Jesus is simply and only a man. His 
development is in three stages; (;) before his ministry, (2) 
the turning-point in his life, the breaking-in of the Messianic 
consciousness, (3) the climactic unfolding of it. 

(1) He had no learned teacher, only a home, and es- 
pecially a pious mother, the synagogue and the folk-life. 
His character was naturally in harmony with the religious 
genius of humanity. 

(2) A pious Israelite, a true servant of the Law, zealous 
to fulfil all righteousness, he was one of those waiting for the 
salvation of Israel. We cannot carry his consciousness back 
to twelve years of age. It is not an office of birth, but an 
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inner spiritual susceptibility attaining by struggle full spirit- 
ual maturity. A longing for the Messianic age was all that 
was granted to him until he heard the preaching of John. 
From him he received the idea of finishing what the Baptist 
had begun. 

(3) The greater the calling, so much the more does it 
demand the entire man. He hada dual development—out- 
wardly, and in his own consciousness. At first he concealed 
his high mission. He could not look upon himself at first as 
the head of the Kingdom of Heaven. He had to learn 
through humility to exalt himself. But he was sure of his 
duty—to lay the foundations of the Kingdom. Opposition 
brought out his confession of Messiahship. His inward 
development grew in strength and the contents of his con- 
ception widened from the Jews to humanity. His knowl- 
edge of the path to be trodden by the Messiah grew clearer. 
His relation to the law became more definite and settled as 
it faced the extreme legalism of the Pharisees. 

2. Compromise Theories. Of these we may select the views 
of Baldensperger and Schmiedler as representative. 

Baldensperger* has given us the most careful and 
scholarly study on the subject that has yet appeared. His 
plan may be arranged as follows: (1) Development of Jesus’ - 
self-consciousness; (2) His official self-consciousness; (3) 
His Teaching. 

(1) From his pious spirit Jesus was early led to study the 
Messianic Hopes of his people and to live and move in them. 
In his youth glimpses of the Temple and its wise men gave 
him the current form of the Messianic idea, the eschatologi- 
cal tendencies of the Haggadists as seen in the Apocalypses. 
So in the Synagogue he assimilated what was congenial and 
rejected the rest. Evenin the Temple his conception was 
more living than that of the schoolmen. Yet he could not 
have had from the first a leading Messianic conception sur- 
passing that of his people. He, too, must have looked for a 
change in external circumstances. Legalism must have 
repelled him. The baptism by John marked the first dawn 
of a Messianic consciousness, and of the idea that he was the 
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Son of God. It left a deep impression upon him to the effect 
that he had a mission, a call. A new world lay before him, 
His consciousness was not a creation of his reason; that is. 
impossible. No ethical Messiah whom he could imitate had 
ever been thought of in the conceptions of his people. A 
real immediate revelation sprang from the depths of his con- 
sciousness, fe/t,—not reasoned out. No sudden transforma- 
tion of his conception of the kingdom took place; he held a. 
conception of an external kingdom which, gradually, from 
this time changed. 

(2) The expected signs of the coming Messiah which he 
awaited did not come; hence came the temptation,—a con- 
flict between his religious consciousness and the new world 
in which he fully trusted. The sign he sought was a repen- 
tant people, and he even reckoned as a part of the Messianic 
work what the Jew usually assigned to the Fore-runner,—the 
preaching of repentance, the sign of Jonah. Thus he satis- 
fied his desires for the sign by bringing it about. But only 
for a moment did he lose sight of the external, sense-concep- 
tion of the kingdom. These longings came back in the hope: 
for a completion of the kingdom according to them, quite in 
accord with apocalyptic expectation. So he sought to prepare 
for the speedy coming of the kingdom. But as he soon 
found, it would need more time than he had anticipated. 
He had no definite plan from the first, as facts show. Outer 
circumstances taught him deeper views df the essence of the 
kingdom. Fora time the spiritual kingdom occupies all his. 
thought, and the Messianic relation retires into the back- 
ground. If he did not lose confidence in his Messiahship, 
like the Baptist, at least he did not understand it all. The 
outer side of his consciousness was vacillating, uncertain. 
He often commanded the healed and blessed not to announce 
his Messiahship. There is also a pedagogical motive in it. 
He first made his sphere wider, then narrowed it—and only 
on the failure of his spiritual teaching, when he found he 
could not so prepare for the kingdom, did the knowledge of 
his death come to him, and then the Parousia with its com- 
pletion of his office. He had already entered the last, the 
Messianic Age, and after that the judgment, as his people all 
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believed since Daniel. In these two ideas of suffering and 
return, Jesus found anchorage for the previously floating 
ideas of his Messianic consciousness. Then came light 
on the past ill-success. The kingdom could not come with- 
out the death of the Messiah. Now he speaks more boldly. 
The Transfiguration occurs, and he transfers his activity to 
Jerusalem. He believes himself to be the Messiah. It was 
his deepest consciousness from his baptism on. He was no 
opportunist, but a genuine idealist. His Messianic appear- 
ance was not usurpation, but obedience, not free choice, but 
divine necessity. Faith in the Messiah was the human fruc- 
tifying element in his heart, without which his personality 
would have remained shut in from the outer world, and his 
individuality a dead letter. 

He must have foreseen and announced his suffering and 
death, else they had never had such a result, both for himself 
and for his followers. Jesus was literally ruled by the 
thought in his later ministry. It did not rest on Jewish 
speculation, which came later. The slowness of comprehen- 
sion of the disciples proves this. 

His titles for himself show his consciousness in his growth. 
He shrank from the political title ‘‘Son of David.” He 
accepted the most common Messianic title Christos, but did 
not use it commonly, for it, too, was associated with outer 
office. Above all, he used ‘‘Son of Man;” and, less often, 
‘Son of God.” Both names have, as in the synagogue, an 
ethico-religious color, and the former a transcendental tinge 
from the Apocalypses, developing toan inner, spiritual con- 
ception. Compare Matthew 10:23; 13:41; 16:27; 19:28; 
24:27, etc., with passages where the suffering, poverty and 
service of the Son of Man are the characteristic things. 

(3) Jesus preached the kingdom, in connection with the 
Jewish hope; but also so as to break with the Jewish Law. 
His conception united both spiritual and sensuous elements. 
At first, he limited his kingdom tothe Jews. Then, as the 
consciousness of God convinced him that he must live in this 
kingdom or carry it in himself, he presented it as a spiritual 
possession, the focal point of all good. The accent changed 
from place to quality, His own religious consciousness was 
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the point where both external and internal ideas concerning 
it met. So his preaching of righteousness proceeds from his 
Messianic consciousness, and he sets up a rival to the Law,— 
turning attention from eschatology to soteriology. 

In respect to the Parousia, the spiritual and the official are 
united in his teaching. He hoped, and gave his disciples 
hope. He teaches an outer kingdom and since he is to die, 
it must be put off to the eschatological materialism of the 
Apocalypses. Seeking always not to connect himself with 
the popular traditions concerning the Messiah, which are to 
be broken by his death, he uses ‘‘ Kingdom of Heaven” in 
reference to the transcendental hope. The purely earthly, 
and so the purely political elements have disappeared. The 
central point is formed by his positionas Judge. His coming 
again, isa becoming again visible, but in judgment. He 
expects it soon. He erred in hisreckoning. By zeal he for- 
feited due perspective. The Temple was to be destroyed at 
the new crisis, with all things, as the apocalyptic order to 
which he attached himself required. He is judge but hardly 
superhuman. He is no more and no less, as such, than 
Son of man. ‘It can be no more divine to be Judge of the 
world than to be saving the world. One is inseparable from 
the other. Both, as the former, arise from his religious 
consciousness.” * 

Schmiedler differs from Baldensperger chiefly in method 
but also in several minor points. He seeks to find ‘‘ how 
that truth of which Christians are conscious that it emanated 
from Jesus in permanent and saving power came into being in 
his own self,” apart from natural gifts, human knowledge 
and character. He places himself at the point where, near 
Czsarea Philippi, the confession of Peter brings out his 
acknowledgement of the Messianic title, the zenith of his life. 
Here Peter used the name in one sense, that of his age, and 
Jesus in a deeper, more spiritual sense. He was conscious 
of the highest possible unity between himself and God. 

He felt also a peculiar union with both the race and indi- 
vidual men, himself the pinnacle of the race development. 
His religious consciousness had first (at twelve years of age, 
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even) recognized God as Father, and that recognition was a 
new contribution to the world’s religious ideas. He could 
recall the time he was not Son of God, and mark his own 
growth towards it,—a growth dependent on historical sur- 
roundings. His loving family life led to his use of the name 
Father, as the name of God. His sinlessness is moral com- 
pleteness. His first journey to Jerusalem centered his relig- 
ious thought at the temple, and also first showed him that 
his own religious relation was not that of those about him. 
He was pointed to the Scriptures. He spiritualized and 
illuminated the Law, turning its spirit against its letter. 
His religious originality led him safely between Pharisaic 
punctiliousness and Scribal superstition. and away from the 
enthusiasms of the later apocalypses, ending in foolish politi- 
cal ambitions or mystical Essenism. From the second to the 
fourth decade of his life was a seeking and proving on all 
sides, a ripening of inner conviction, and a silent waiting 
and watching. His use of the expression ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven,’ proves that the fermentation of the time had 
affected him also. It was to bea present earthly Kingdom. 
The inner germ,—not the outer form, is the important 
thing. He had a wider, cosmopolitan view of the Old Test- 
ament, beyond the Law. At first, he had more enchanting 
hopes than that Death was to end all; but disappointments 
led him to rest in the will of God. Then Death became the 
foundation of the new Covenant, the great moral act ;—the 
greatest act of his life. At the baptism, his moral perfection 
first became fully realized to him. He had grown toa Mes- 
siahship as Luther to be a Reformer,—inwardly preparing, 
but without a suspicion of it. Now he is proclaimed by the © 
voice of God as His son; his Messianic consciousness is taken 
up into his religious consciousness, and inseparable from it. 
The temptation is a proving, and the establishment of a plan. 

3. The Supernaturalists. We may begin with an exposi- 
tion of the view of Hausrath. As again and again in his- 
tory, the ideas which long influence the many at last come 
‘to clear consciousness in one, to decisive action in one will, 
so in Jesus the Messianic thought had gained personal being. 
The incitement to the preaching of the Kingdom he had 
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received from John. John had preached it, and more than 
he, had created it. But it had a personal middle point 
accessible to the prophets, and the faithful of the people, in 
a Messiah. John looked for him to come, while Jesus, 
through his consciousness that he himself would bring the 
Kingdom,—that he freely shaped all the elements which go 
to form it,—did not look for another; but was sure that he 
needed no one to follow to fulfil the promises to Israel. He 
could only see in himself the answer to the prayers of Israel. 
Faith in the Kingdom was also faith in himself. So there is 
no possibility of any outer adaptation to an agitation of the 
time, but the complete regular unfolding of his consciousness. 

For Jesus the data of his consciousness were given, of 
course, from the point of view of the Jewish thinking. No 
historical personage can be conscious in other concepts than 
those in which the thinking of his age takes form. The fact 
of the life of Jesus can never be otherwise understood than as 
the fulfilment of the promise made to the fathers. If this be 
so, Jesus did not come to consciousness of his Messiahship 
during the course of his ministry. It was the starting point, 
not the result, of his work. Since it had become clear to 
him what the Kingdom of the people signified, he must also 
clearly see that the breast which still enclosed in itself this 
Kingdom is that promised personal fountain-head through 
which God wills to pour out the streams of grace. If he was 
sure of bringing the promised Kingdom, he was as sure that 
he was the promised one. But his greatest concern was not 
to proclaim himself as Messiah but to found a Kingdom accord- 
ing to his call. So from the first he acts and speaks as one 
having authority. He had to lead the people gradually from 
the political to the ethical idea. So he chose the title «Son 
of Man.’ He thus let the thought ripen in their minds that 
he is the Messiah, and Czsarea Philippi was the ripe fruit. 
Then he told all, how he must goto Jerusalem and suffer. 
And the Daniel pictures were at hand to express the final 
triumph; they were the hieroglyphs which he used. So 
to-day the philosopher uses his subjective ideas of space and 
time to express his conceptions of immortality. The true 
humanity of Jesus spoke in the language of his time, other- 
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wise, the people of his age had not understood him. And 
had he not given them this hope, they would soon have 
scattered. 

According to Beyschlag the self-consciousness was the 
basis of his Messianic consciousness; such is God’s order. 
Otherwise, Jesus would have developed only the ideas of his 
age. He really developed more from himself, deepened and 
enlarged these ideas. The assumption of development from 
a prophet’s consciousness after baptism to that of the Messiah 
later (Strauss and Rénan) denies the historical fact of the 
crisis at his baptism. The Baptist expected a throne and Jesus 
exaltation. He knew he was Messiah. But he had to form 
the Messianic idea in his disciples’ minds before he could 
talk to them about it. There is no sign of a change from a 
prophetic to a Messianic idea. It would have changed his 
entire teaching. And what possible occurrence could have 
awakened it in him? He rather seems to have known before 
the Baptism that he was the Sent of God, and to have waited 
for it as a sign that the time to work wascome. There are 
three possible methods for his attaining it. It may come as 
a result of dreams of childhood. Heroicseizure of the chance 
resulting from his own inner struggles may have precipitated 
it. Or else he was prepared within but unconsciously, as 
was Luther for his work as Reformer. 

The consciousness of the great office suddenly coming over 
him, later on, was a revelation and a commission from above. 
But he needed the definite call of God. He could not have 
looked into the Old Testament, and said ‘‘ The Messiah there 
is myself; I am reflected in it!” All agreed in making the 
Kingdom one of visual glory. He needed God’s awakening, 


and then could not keep the activity unemployed. When he 


felt that he could satisfy the longings of his people, he must 
find a method and be at work. The Baptism attracted him 
because in Isaiah 53 the suffering servant did not separate 
himself from the sinful people, but led him to take all on 
himself as hisown. The anointing of the Spirit was in the 
Old Testament sense, a preparation for prophetic gifts. He 
had the ethical principle within and this was the highest 
development of it. The temptation is unnatural if he had 
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known himself as the Messiah before. It was the thrusting 
aside of false Messianic ideals. Then began his life under 
happier expectations than of Death and the Cross. There 
are three stages in the development of his thought of his 
calling. (1) ‘*The Kingdom is at hand:” (2) It is 
already here, growing among and within you: (3) An 
outcast, he hears Peter’s confession, and sees that he must 
die to perfect his work. The great point then is the glory 
of the picture beyond his death. One and the same Mes- 
sianic idea leads from first to last. Experience reveals how 
it is to be realized. 

By ‘‘Son of Man”’ he means that he is the bringer of this 
Kingdom from heaven; but it was not a popular term for 
the Messiah, and for this reason he usedit. He would 
teach the Kingdom gradually, through word and deed and 
spirit. He was sinless. The thought of elevating the Law 
into spirituality could never have come to any other. 

«« Jesus did not pretend to assume ‘human nature when all 
the time behind it lay a Divine omnipresence, power and 
knowledge. It was not thus that he was our Saviour but 
through the eternal holy love, which in a true humanity, he 
reveals and carries out to its utmost intensity. In the com- 
pleteness of this love in him lies his true divinity, for «God 
is love;’ still he manifested it in a true human life. Other- 
wise it could not have become our possession through him 
and an implanted force in man for his blessing. Nor would 
we have been helped through him, however exalted and 
divine he may have appeared in his own nature. A divine- 
ness which could not be realized in true and full humanity 
would even have hindered thereby his becoming our brother. 
But indeed he was truly our brother and so his Father has 
become ours also.” 


2. CRITICISMS OF THESE THEORIES. 


With these brief statements of the theories advanced some 
remarks in the way of criticism may now be offered. 

Spaeth is hampered in his conception of the character he 
deals with by his ready dogmatism regarding it. Fearing 
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the admission of the Supernatural, he errs at the opposite 
extreme, and instead of tracing a, he assumes the 
character to start with. 

Baldensperger seems to me to err in his pre-conceived 
theory that there could be no such thing as fore-knowledge 
respecting the course of the Kingdom in Jesus’ mind. This 
hampers him, leads him practically to an absurdity in sug- 
gesting that the great Messianic call of the Baptism was for- 
gotten or lay in the background of Jesus’ thought and action 
during the major part of his ministry. After acknowledg- 
ing this great crisis and its effect upon Jesus, he is forced 
(from fear of supernaturalism, I take it), to a theory which 
contradicts it, asserting that the trust and purpose of Jesus 
so wavered that he long held himself to be but a prophet, the 
Forerunner of the Messiah whom God had once so impress- 
ively shown him that he was to be. The didactic purpose in 
concealing his Messiahship, Baldensperger has to admit in 
part anyway. 

Wendt says: ‘‘I would only call attention to the fact that. 
though the withholding of his open Messianic self-conviction 
until shortly before his death is at first very striking to us, 
especially when it is remembered that he possessed the con- 
sciousness that he was the Messiah, and strove for recogni- 
tion as such, yet these things lose their psychological 
strangeness when we recollect that the time of this with- 
holding was yet relatively very short, for the entire activity 
of Jesus came to so early an end.” 

Such a theory as Baldensperger’s seems not only untrue to: 
the historical materials which it rearranges, but is inharmo- 
nious in itself. 

Again, Baldensperger does not assign to the childhood and 
youth of the Christ, that development which his admission of 
the Temple incident would warrant. He asserts that Jesus 
knew himself as Son of God first after the baptism, thus 
negativing the earlier conviction. The progress, too, of the 
knowledge of method is not well traced by this author. He 
insists too much upon the materialistic character of the 
Kingdom which Jesus felt he was to bring, a thought which 
again seems to one not to fit the grand spiritual nature which 
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‘Baldensperger assigns to Christ. He has, nevertheless, done 
good service to the study in his excellent book. 

Schmiedler is not clear in his starting point,—rejecting 
the very material which he must afterward use; nor in his 
method, which seems to me to be inverted and necessitates 
his saltatory passage from the beginning to the incident at 
Czsarea Philippi; and back again tothe beginning. The 
study asa unified whole he seems to misconceive, yet in his 
actual writing he makes contributions to it in spite of 
himself. 

Hausrath and Beyschlag both touch upon the whole subject 
incidentally, and if the former emphasizes too much the con- 
tact with John and the inability of Jesus to think beyond the 
thought-forms of his time, he has yet given clear and able 
expression to what seems to me the true lines of develop- 
ment. Beyschlag, too, has given expression to definite and 
logical convictions which seem to me to tally with history. 

It remains but to look at the subject a little more carefully 
and from a special point of view. Ina second article I pur- 
pose to express my further conviction regarding the subject, 
its character and its method of development, and on some 
phases not brought out by any of the writers reviewed. 
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THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH LIFE AND LETTERS. I. 


By Rev. J. T. McCuure, D. D., 
Lake Forest, 


It is proposed in three papers to state briefly the effect 
which the Bible has had upon England and upon all life 
influenced by England. 

It is not often that a direct cause for clear results can be 
traced so unmistakeably as can the cause for England’s 
marked characteristics. It is not too much to assert that we 
can, by historical process, follow up the stream which has 
blessed England and all English-speaking peoples with such 
high views of morality and such strong characters of benefi- 
cence, until we find its fountain head, and standing over 
that original source, we can say: This is what has made 
England, her literature, her laws, her general life. 

The coming of the monks to England in 596 is so marked 
an event in English history and in the world’s advance, 
because those monks brought a package of books with them. 
Up to this time, so far as we can learn, there was not a 
book in all England. What those people once carried to 
Britain who in the dawn of the Christian centuries came as 
Roman soldiers, traders and travellers, we know clearly. 
They brought Greek and Latin parchments, and they handed 
over their books to the Britons whom they conquered, and 
so gave them the beginnings of a library. There were 
Christian missionaries in those earlier centuries who brought 
some Christian literature with them, and on the basis of that 
literature built up the first British churches. But in due 
time all those influences of Roman and of Christian ceased. 
There came an influx of invaders from Northern Europe, 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes, fierce men, who had no literature, 
who cared for no literature, who blotted out whatever was 
left of Roman and Christian life, and from the hour that 
they gave their name to the island and changed Britain into 
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England, England was a land of literary and moral darkness. 
It seems almost incredible that when there was so much 
literary life in Southern Europe, when great libraries were 
forming in Italian cities and when even so near at hand asin 
France there were learned Christian men, one hundred and 
fifty years should pass over England in which England had 
no books, no schools, no literature. There was not in poor 
man’s hut or rich man’s mansion as much as one page of a 
library, so absolute was England's separation from those in- 
fluences that were quickening the intellect and changing the 
life of the rest of the world. 

The cause of this condition lay in the manners, beliefs and 
character of the people themselves. These forefathers of 
the English-speaking race had in them a compound of the 
most promising and of the most unpromising elements. 
Their promising elements were their love of freedom, their 
high sense of justice, their physical bearing, their recognition 
of the mysteries of life and of death and their fidelity to 
domestic relations. Liberty was already in their hearts. 
The rights of the individual and of the community they 
held to be of supreme importance. They had no taste for 
voluptuousness. They could meet any danger or endure 
any privation. They grew sober as they thought of life’s 
meaning and of the possibilities that might be beyond the 
grave. They were true husbands and true wives. Asa 
people they had in themselves such elements as, given 
development, admitted of all the distinguished traits which 
mark the best English life of to-day. 

But side by side with these elements were others that were 
most unpromising. Taine’s picture of them is to us colored 
by his natural prejudice, but to him it is a delineation that is 
historically accurate. ‘‘ Behold them,” he says, ‘‘ half-naked 
savages, a kind of wild beasts, fishers and hunters, even 
hunters of men. Pirates at first: of all kinds of hunting the 
man hunt is the most profitable and most noble. They 
dashed to sea in their two-sailed barks, they landed every- 
where and killed everything. Of all barbarians these are 
the strongest of body and of heart, the most formidable, the 
most cruelly ferocious. When murder becomes a trade, it 
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becomes a pleasure.” The main facts of this indictment 
cannot be disproved. Wherever these English descended 
they fell like firebrands. The vices of gambling, gluttony 
and drunkenness were their masters. Their untamed fierce- 
ness made them coarse and rough and cruel. 

Deeper down than their manners lay the unpromising 
element of their philosophy of life. That philosophy 
showed itself in their religion. It was a religion of super- 
stition. Once the ancestors of the English believed in one 
all-wise and powerful spirit. Now they had a god, or witch, 
or ghostly influence for every cave and stream and forest, as 
well as for every great force like the Thunder, the Sun, 
the Spring. Fearless as they were before actual danger 
they trembled before the possibility of enchantment. 

In their sacrifices and in their views of heaven we see most 
clearly the trend of their thought. They did not confine 
their victims of sacrifice to the brute creation, to sheep, oxen, 
swine and horses. There were times when they crushed on 
a great stone human lives, usually of slaves, criminals and 
prisoners, but occasionally of their own people, and poured 
out the blood to avert disaster. Their heaven was the Val- 
halla of an eternal fight and an eternal feast. Every day its 
heroes give and receive blows, every evening wounds are 
healed and victors and vanquished surround the banquetting 
table of abundant food and still more abundant mead. To 
‘die as a coward was to descend into the realm of Hel, goddess 
of the nether world; to fall gloriously in battle was sure 
proof of reaching Valhalla. 

Such were the people with whom English history began. 
A century after their conquest men spoke of them as 
‘‘dogs,” ‘*whelps from the kennel of barbar- 
ism.”’ Wordsworth, comparing Britain in the times of Christ 
and England in the times of the Angles, says that the night 
of Paganism had darker shades in these later than in the 
earlier times. 

It was no easy task then that lay before Augustine’s forty 
‘monks when they landed at Thanet and entered upon the 
‘work of transforming the people’s thought and life. King 
Ethelbert would not receive them in a building, lest some 
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enchantment might overpower him. But when in the open 
field those monks told the reason of their coming and were 
granted permission to remain and work and ¢each, King 
Ethelbert gave opportunity for THE BOOK to begin its mission 
to England. For in a package as unsuspicious looking as 
was the old horse carried into ancient Troy the monks had a 
library—England’s First Library. There were nine volumes 
in this library: (1) There was the Holy Bible, in two 
volumes; (2) The Psalter; (3) The Four Gospels; (4) 
another Psalter; (5) another copy of the Four Gospels; (6) 
the Apocryphal Lives of the Apostles; (7) the Lives of the 
Martyrs; (8) an Exposition of the Gospels and Epistles. 
Of these nine volumes, which the Canterbury Book says are 
‘‘the first books of the entire English Church,” six are 
scriptural and one is explanatory of the Scriptures. Thus it 
was that the first English library was scriptural. That 
library was big with portent for the future. It was to be a 
new factor in English life. Up to this time the Englishman 
had often taken a piece of the beech-tree, which he called 
‘‘boc”’ (book) tree, and ‘‘cutinto,” or ‘‘writan” into it, 
as he would say, whatever marks he saw fit. But these 
marks were always few, and for him to ‘‘ writan boc’”’ (write 
a book) meant to put some very simple idea into marks or 
runes upon the beech-wood. As yet there had not been a 
single poem or history or story put upon record in England. 
Gleeman’s songs had passed on by word of mouth only. But 
now a library, and that library in fact the Bible, was in Eng- 
land, and a body of earnest men were given liberty to teach 
it. Indeed Pope Gregory has sent them to England for the 
supreme purpose of teaching that Bible so as to change the 
fair-haired Angles into fair-hearted angels. 


The End of the World. 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 


By Rev. BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, 
Oswego, N. Y. 


The idea of a universal conflagration, or final catastrophe, 
reducing the visible universe to chaos, has been for centuries 
the sting of the world’s guilty conscience, making cowards of 
the race. If the doctrine of resurrection brought deliverance 
to many ‘‘ who through the fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage,” there was a something else which, 
if not Christian, at least appeared almost simultaneously with 
Christianity, and from the same quarter, and went hand in 
hand with it in all its conquests; a something which brought 
in a hitherto unknown fear and a new bondage. If in the 
bosom of the individual Christian life and immortality were 
brought to light and the grave robbed of its terrors, there 
was also a 

Dies irae, dies illa 

Solvet saeclum in favilla, 
which brought the chill of mortal terror upon the community. 
In spite of its good news to men, that is a true witness of the 
Christian conquest which is borne by Lecky, the historian of 
European soul-life in its transition from a classic to a Chris- 
tian basis, that the net result of the introduction of Christian- 
ity was to extinguish what remained of the old joyous tem- 
perament of heathendom, and to spread a shroud of gloom 
over the civilized world. Asceticism was piety; its motive, 
‘« Flee from the wrath to come.’’* 

Jesus had taught a kingdom of God ‘‘ within you,” a golden 
age for humanity attainable by the submission of all hearts 
to the law of love. His kingdom of God was a glorification 
of nature, a regeneration of the creation, a peaceful trans- 
formation of the world from the domain of discord to the 
dwelling place of righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. The kingdom was not to come with observa- 


*See Lecky, History of European Morals. Chap. I. 
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tion. As fast as the Spirit of unselfishness found lodgment 
in human hearts would come the manifestation of the sons of 
God, which would be the redemption the creation groans for. 
The kingdom of God which he taught his disciples to pray 
for was a submission of human hearts to the law of love, till 
the will of God should be ‘‘done on earth even as it is done 
in heaven.” In behalf of this spiritual and practicable ideal, 
and in protest against its degradation into the mechanical, 
supernatural, and totally impracticable ideal of his fellow- 
countrymen, whose conception of the kingdom of God was 
the intervention of the deus ex machina in behalf of God’s 
supposed favorites, and the destruction of the heathen, Jesus 
sacrificed his own life, and demanded a readiness in his dis- 
ciples to sacrifice their lives. The narrative of the wilder- 
ness temptations is but a shadow cast before from the one 
great temptation in threefold form which beset him through- 
out his career, with which the later Synoptists fill up the 
blanks of that unknown period of seclusion. The perversion 
of his career from its true spiritual purpose to mere physical 
benefit is the temptation to which he is exposed by the im- 
portunities of the multitude clamoring for loaves and fishes 
and for cures. But this is not the purpose for which he came 
{Mark 1: 35-39). The prostitution of the strange power of 
blessing with which he finds himself endowed into mere 
miracle-mongering for the silencing of the skeptical is the 
temptation with which he is beset by the Pharisees who came 
«*tempting him and seeking from him a sign from heaven.” 
But the incarnation of evil appears in all its nakedness, de- 
manding worship of him, when the popular demand for the 
carnal Messiah of force, of national pride, of Judaic expec- 
tation, finds voice in Peter, the very spokesman and leader 
of the apostles. This the supreme temptation, and the worst 
perversion of his calling presents itself in the very hour 
when Peter has just recognized his divine calling as the 
Christ, and he on his part, has accepted the confession as of 
God, a call to go up to Jerusalem, suffer many things and be 
crucified. Then perhaps for the only time Jesus said, ‘‘Get 
thee behind me Satan.” Satanic influence to him means the 
suggestion of a Messianic career which ‘‘savoureth not of 
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the things that be of God, but the things that be of men.” 
Everywhere this conception of the Messianic réle according 
to the things that be of men, confronted him, baffled him, 
crucified him. Everywhere it is met by him with the spir- 
itual ideal, redemption for the world in the realization of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; and withal 
not suddenly, but ‘‘as the seed which is cast upon the earth 
springeth up and groweth even while the husbandman sleeps, 
so is the kingdom of God, first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.” 

Whatever may be thought of other New Testament pass- 


ages which profess to set forth the teaching of Jesus in - 


regard to his kingdom, its character and the time and method 
of its accomplishment, the above will be recognized as at 
least a characteristic representation from the teaching of 
Jesus, if not the characteristic representation. In contrast 
with it we cannot fail to recognize either the antithesis of the 
spiritual kingdom, the conventional kingdom of God of the 
false Christs which ‘‘should immediately appear.” Its rep- 
resentations were drawn almost exclusively from Daniel and 
a few of the more sanguinary Messianic expectations of the 
Psalmists, so far, indeed as it depended upon canonical 
prophecy. Its preliminaries are the gathering of the Gen- 
tiles against the Holy City, the assault of Gog and Magog, 
terrible distresses, followed by the appearance of the Messiah 
from the wilderness at the head of a faithful host, the waters 
of Jordan cleaving open before them and the walls of Jerusa- 
lem falling down at the sound of their trumpets, or, as other- 
wise conceived, the splitting open of the Mt. of Olives and 
appearance of a celestial army for the relief of the beloved 
city. In either case the central scene is the rolling back of 
the clouds of heaven as the Son of Man is brought into the 
midst of the celestial conclave and installed by Jehovah upon 
the Davidic throne. The trumpets then summon all peoples, 
which now have made their submission to the Messiah and 
his army, to a general judgment. Jehovah executes venge- 
ance for his people; the dead (or some of them) are raised 
and come into the Holy City and the theocratic kingdom in 
its ideal form is made permanent. Jerusalem (the new Jeru- 
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salem) becomes the metropolis of the world. All this is in 
the réle of Messiah as it is understood by the Jew of the Ist 
century. A forsaking of this réle by one who had under- 
taken the character of Messiah, is treason and blasphemy in 
one; acrime which crucifixion alone can expiate. It is in 
opposition to this that the teachings of Jesus are uttered; 
but not in opposition to the people only. It is his disciples 
who think that the kingdom of heaven is immediately to ap- 
pear, while they are in the way going upto Jerusalem. It 
is his disciples who shout hosannas for the coming ‘king- 
dom of their father David,” while he is weeping over the 
fate of the city that is destroyed because it ‘‘knows not the 
things that belong to peace.” It is his disciples who are 
convinced that their ‘‘hope that this was he which should 
have redeemed Israel’’ was a mere delusion, when he came 
not down from the cross; his disciples who welcome his 
resurrection principally as the guarantee that their expecta- 
tions of the Deus ex machina are not really dispelled even by 
the crucifixion, but only postponed,—momentarily postponed 
—since they greet him immediately with the question ‘‘ Lord, 
wilt thou at ¢izs time restore the kingdom to Israel?” 

Again let me defer the question whether the actual teach- 
ing of Jesus was a plain denial of these conventional and 
mechanical expectations, or a mere putting of them aside 
into the indefinite future which neither he nor they could 
know of, (Mark 13: 32) with practical exhortations to watch, 
and work and pray till the end should come, whether at the 
cock-crowing or noon or night. 

That is a question of literary history and criticism. For 
the present what we need to ask is this. Do the two repre- 
sentations of the restitution of all things which appear in the 
New Testament, side by side, the apocalyptic, with its deus 
ex machina, signs in heaven, falling of the stars to the earth 
and extinction of sun and moon, trumpet of archangel, roll- 
ing away of the celestial vault like a scroll curled up from 
the extremities, setting up of throne and judgment seat in 
the clouds and visible intervention of the Almighty to exe- . 
cute judgment; and the spiritual, which declares that << this 
is the judgment, that light is come into the world and men 
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loved darkness rather than light,” ‘‘ Now is the judgment 
of this world,” which sees the operation of God in the grad- 
ual evolution of humanity under the law of love into a 
human-divine fellowship,—do these two conceptions belong 
together, or are they really incompatible? And if the latter, 
which is to be regarded as the essentially Christian and 
which is Judaistic? Even if the teachings and parables of 
Jesus seem to admit and tolerate the apocalyptic ideas and 
expectations of the period, merely postponing them to the 
unknown future and not denying them outright but rather 
falling in with them, as they certainly fall in with and ac- 
commodate themselves to the current beliefs in regard to 
demoniac possession, which are we to regard as the really 
and essentially Christian, the doctrine of ‘‘the kingdom of 
God which is within you?” or the kingdom ‘‘ which appear- 
eth as the lightning and shineth from the East even unto the 
West?” Which should we regard as the characteristic prom- 
ise of Jesus to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye shall be the children of the 
Highest, for he showeth kindness even to the unthankful and 
the evil?” or, ‘‘When the Son of Man shall appear in his 
glory ye shall sit upon twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel?’”” And when this question is answered we 
have still to ask, What allowance must be made for a color- 
ation of the reports of Jesus’ teaching during its transmission 
orally for some 40 years through minds saturated with the 
cruder, more materialistic apocalyptic ideas of Judaism? 
That which should be plain in regard to the eschatological feat- 
ures of the New Testament is that the attitude of Jesus, even 
in the passages attributed to him which seem to take the apoc- 
alyptic standpoint, was at least a negative one. From the 
pages of the New Testament alone it is sufficiently obvious 
that the idea of the kingdom of God which cometh with 
observation is the survival of Judaism; whereas the positive 
and characteristic teaching of Jesus is that it is ‘‘ within 
you,” is spiritual, is a conquest of God over man by the in- 
stillation of the Spirit of love, and not by outward signs from 
heaven. 

Now, persistently as the church has struggled to hold 
these two conceptions together, and great as are the abilities 
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of the theologians for maintaining simultaneously two or 
more mutually exclusive and contradictory propositions, the 
effort to preserve together the Rabbinic and the Christian 
idea of the kingdom is fruitless. The new wine will surely 
burst—has already burst—the old wine-skins. The kingdom 
of God is not at once spiritual and material. The judgment 
of God is not at the same time a judgment operated, per- 
fected, complete, in each human heart, either when the 
supreme choice is made, and the Christian is justified by 
faith while the sinner chooses darkness rather than light, or, 
as others will have it, at the hour of death; and then, over 
and above this spiritual judgment, a general assize at the 
end of the world, with hail of stars and general conflagra- 
tion, Gabriel’s trumpet, thrones, books and other parapher- 
nalia of the Roman or Jewish court-room, a summons to the 
elect to come and hear by formal sentence that they are 
justly entitled to the glory which they have been already 
enjoying for so and so many thousands of years, and to the 
damned to come and be damned over again for the spectac- 
ular effect of it. The new and spiritual will inevitably sup- 
plant the old and crudely material. No intelligent modern 
Christian, who has made the attempt to realize to his own 
mind what he meant by the general judgment, but has found 
himself tending irresistably to spiritualize these crude con- 
ceptions (though in the apocalyptic literature they were by 
no means mere metaphors), by the simple elimination of all 
time and space relations.* 

The Rabbinic and the Christian, the apocalyptic and the 
spiritual are not one but two; and not only two, but antago- 
nistic. Nevertheless it is not the latter but the former con- 
ception which immediately and perhaps inevitably assumed 
the ascendant in the early church. From the moment that 


*The religious instinct of Horace Bushnell impelled him to discard as 
purely figurative the Judaistic eschatological element from the New Testa- 
ment representation of the consummation of all things. Sensitive to the 
contradiction, though comparatively uninformed as to the source of these 
cruder ideas, since literary criticism and the comparative study of the apoc- 
alyptic literature of the age were to him practically a terra incognita, he yet 
felt that these ideas were unworthy to serve as anything more than a pictorial 
setting to the teachings of Jesus. See ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law” Scribner, 
Armstrong and Co. 1874. p. 247. 
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Jesus is parted from them they stand gazing up into heaven, 
expecting the clouds to bring him immediately with power 
and great glory. Communistic living becomes easy, and 
Jerusalem, not Galilee becomes the headquarters; for is it 
not there that the Son of Man is soon to appear ‘‘ with the 
ten thousand of his holy ones?” From Jerusalem to Rome 
all eyes are turned toward heaven, and the universal watch- 
word is Maranatha, ‘‘the Lord is at hand.” Some ‘have 
ceased to work with their hands, and are become busybodies,” 
waiting for the impending day of Jehovah in idleness; others 
weep for friends caught away by death before they could wit- 
ness the coming of the Son of Man. Paul himself, the theo- 
logian of the Rabbinic schools, even while he rebukes the 
idle and comforts the disappointed, does so with the confident 
assurance ‘‘ that we that are alive, that are left unto the com- 
ing of the Lord, shall in no wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep, because the Lord himself will descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the archangel and the trump 
of God: and the dead in Christ shall rise first, then we that 
are alive that are left, shall together with them be caught up 
in the clouds to meet the Lord in the air, and so we shall 
ever be with the Lord.” 

How indeed could it be otherwise? Could the thousands 
of Jews who believed disembarrass themselves in a moment 
from the whole framework of religious thought of a lifetime? 
Was the alteration of their religious ideas accomplished by 
sheer miracle? If Christ’s very apostles had gone even to 
the foot of the cross expecting every moment the rending of 
the sky and the appearance of ‘‘more than ten legions of 
angels,” would the mere fact of his death dispel this hope 
and expectation? In one case it might; if they abandoned 
him altogether. But if they still clung to him it must needs 
be with the assured conviction that these things were but the 
darkness before the dawn, a characteristic of all Messianic 
expectation, and that they would soon behold him ‘‘coming 
with the clouds, and every eye should see him and they who 
pierced him;” the believers would be caught up to meet him 
in the air, and then the conventional program of the Messiah 
would be carried out. 
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From the time of the resurrection the motif of a large part 
of Christian literature becomes either a renewed assurance 
that the end of all things is at hand, or an explanation of the 
delay upon one pretext or another, to silence those who be- 
gin to ask, ‘‘ Where is the promise of his coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were from 
the beginning of the creation.” 

The last, the very last of that generation which clung in 
the most literal sense to the promise, ‘‘ Verily, I say unto 
you there be some standing here which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of Man coming in his glory,” to- 
gether with other corroboratory assurances of the same im- 
port, passed away, and still the church found an explanation. 
Centuries passed away, and still the day of the Lord was 
assuredly just before, only delayed by ‘‘ the long-suffering of 
God” designed to afford opportunity ‘‘that all should come 
unto repentance.” It would surely come asa thief. ‘In it 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise and the ele- 
ments shall be dissolved with fervent heat, and the earth and 
the works that are therein shall be burned up.” At last the 
slow centuries receding, brought the millennium, the long 
expected ‘‘thousand years.” All Europe stood benumbed 
with fear. Christendom repeated the folly of the Thessalo- 
nians and left off its work to walk about for a short time in 
ascension robes. Then it doffed them to don the mason’s 
apron, and cathedral spires pierced the heavens that had re- 
mained obdurately closed to the realistic aspirations of the 
saints. Considering the greatness of the disappointment 
Christendom was very cheerful. It. was like a vast sigh of 
relief that went up from the world, when it became a clear 
case that the coming of the Lord was not yet. 

What boots it to detail the later excuses and explanations, 
the manipulation of numbers, the calculations from Daniel 
and Revelation, the discovery of that which the Son of Man 
confessed his ignorance of, in the abracadabra of Talmudic 
cabbalistics, or the scratches and dust of the great Pyramid? 

How much longer will the church stand gazing up into 
heaven while its work on earth remains undone? How much 
longer will it continue to seek its Lord among the clouds of 
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heaven instead of in the hearts of men? How long before 
it will learn that the kingdom of heaven is spiritual, ‘‘com- 
eth not with observation,” ‘‘is within you?” How long 
before it learns that these visions of falling stars, opening 
heavens, archangelic trumpets, armies of Gog and Magog, 
winepresses of divine wrath and Messianic vengeance, baths 
of blood up to the horses’ bridles, are the fruit, not of the 
gospel of peace, but of Jewish hatred and insane pride, born 
-of the fanaticism of the Pharisee and zealot, in response to 
the fiendish oppression of an Antiochus Epiphanes and the 
long slavery of Rome? When will the church learn to know 
what is the truth as it isin Jesus, and what the must and 
rust of decaying rabbinism? 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


JESUS MANIFESTED AS THE SON OF GOD. 


STUDIES 
By R. Harper AND GeEorGE S. GOODSPEED. 


[Copyrighted by the STUDENT PUBLISHING Co,] 


§ 4. The Second Conversation. 15: 1—16: 33. 


REMARK.—Jesus has tenderly encouraged the disciples with the promise of his glory and 
presence in spite of separation from them. The present conversation is concerned with 
their position and responsibilities not as disciples but as apostles and workers, The great 
themes remain the same. Their application is in a different sphere. 


Chapter 15: 1-17. 


1. The Scripture Material: 


1) Vs. 1,2. Iam the true vine, and my Father, the husbandman, takes 
away the branches that bear no fruit and cleanses those that bear. 


2) vs. 3,4. Clean as you are through my word, abide in me and [in 
you ; like the branch in the vine only as you abide in me can you bear 
fruit. 

3) vs. 5-8. You, branches of me the vine, bear fruit by abiding in me ; so 
doing you shall receive all you desire ; otherwise you do nothing, and 
like cast-off withered branches you are burned. But if we abide in one 
another, your every request will be granted and thus the Father 
be glorified that you may bear much fruit and be my disciples. 
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4) vs. 9, 10. I love you as the Father loves me; abide in my love by 
keeping my commandments ; I keep my Father’s commandments and 
abide in His love. 


5) v. 11. I thus speak that my joy may be yours and yours be full. 


6) vs. 12-14. I bid you love each other as I have loved you; the greatest 
love is to die for one’s friends ; if you do my will you are my friends. 


7) v.15. I now call you not servants but friends, because I tell you all 
my Father’s words. 


8) v.16. It was I that chose you (not you, me) to go bear fruit that 
remains, that you may in my name obtain all your desires from the 
Father. 


9) v. 17. I bid you do all this that you may love one another. 


2. Live in my Love and thus be Useful: You are to 
represent me in the world. To do this you must be as 
branches in a vine under the care of the Father, the vine- 
dresser. Fruit is the thing aimed after. To that end your 
lives must be given up to me. Otherwise you are worthless 
and rejected. Your present possibilities of service (secured 
through my word) must be improved, for abundance and 
permanence of useful labor are to be yours as my disciples. 
This is the Father’s design and all that secures it glorifies 
Him. But, love is the secret of all success, love such as I 
have in laying down my life for you my friends. Thus shall I 
ever rejoice in you and you be full of joy. Obey me then in ‘ 
this that you love me and love each other, for I have made " 
you what you are and what you are to be, my friends, 
successful apostles, having power with the Father. q 


3. Re-examination of the Material: 


1. Words and Phrases: 


1) True vine (v.1), in what sense? (a) of which the vine in nature is a shadow and 
prophecy, or (b) fulfilling ideally the offices of a vine? 


2) fruit (v. 2), is it (a) personal character, or (b) extension of the kingdom ? 
3) abide (v. 4), (a) cf. 8: 31, (b) make a literal statement of the meaning. : 
4) Zin you, (a) i, e. see that I abide in you, (b) how possible? 7 4 
s) herein (v. 8), i.e. in your abiding, asking, receiving. q 
6) my love (v.9), i. e. (a) in my love to you, or (b) your love to me? so v. 10, 4 
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2. Connections of Thought: 


1) J am the true vine, etc. (v. 1), note the course of thought, (a) I am like a vine, (b) 
tended by the Father, (c) with the design of producing fruit, (d) through the 
branches, (e) which are treated in two ways with this end in view. 


2) already ye, etc. (v.3), i.e. (a) cleansing is necessary for ideal fruit-bearing, (b) 
you are already clean, (c) and thus fitted to bear fruit, (d) because of having ac- 
cepted my teaching. ; 

3) abide in me, etc. (v. 4), i.e. (a) being ready to bear fruit in Christian activity, (b) 
one thing is needful—you must ever retain vital connection with and dependence 
on me, (c) and being thus related receive my presence and vital relation with you, 
(a) in order thus permanently to be useful. 

4) Jam the vine, etc. (v. 5), i. e. (a) I urge you to abide in me, (b) and thus be useful, 
(c) because you are branches of me, the vine. 

5) tf ye abide, etc. (vs. 7,8), i.e. (a) if you accept and yield yourselves up to my 
teaching, (b) you may obtain whatever you desire, i.e. reach any height of useful- 
ness, (c) this attainment glorifies the Father, (d) for it is His purpose that your 
usefulness shall be abundant, (e) and the result will be that you will become more 
and more entirely my disciples. 


6) even as the Father, etc. (vs. 9, 10), i. e. (a) this relation between us is one of love, 
(b) which is sustained by obedience, (c) of which my relation to the Father is an 
example and proof. 


7) these things, etc. (v. 11), i. e. (a) Ihave urged you to yield to me and be useful, (b) 
in order that I might continue to have joy in you, and (c) that your joy in your work 
might reach the highest point, (d) a joy which thus is identical with mine. 


8) this is my commandment, etc. (vs. 12, 13), i. e. (a) the bond between us is one of love 
(v. 9), (b) such a relation should be between yourselves, (c) a love which leads me 
to die for you, (d) should lead you to die for one another. 


9) US. 14, 15, i. e. (a) you are to be given my friendship, (b) remember that I do this, 
not you, (c) and I do much for you in your work, (d) therefore you should regard 
my desires and (e) love one another. 


3. Manners and Customs: 
Vine culture—note the various processes in it as suggested here. 


4. Literary Data: 


Study the allegory (vs. 1-4), (a) probable source of the figure, CBJ., (b) comparison 
with 10: 1-18, (c) sum up the central teaching of it. 


5. Review: 


As already suggested, let the student now review 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: Useful—all right-minded men want 
to be useful. The Master says that his friends are useful just in 
so far as they are vitally dependent on him, devoted to the exhtbi- 
tion and transmission of him and his life into the world. They 
devoted to him, he living in them ;—the result is fruitfulness. 
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9 2. Chapter 15:18—16: 4a. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) 15:18-21. The world hated me and as I chose you out of the world 
they will hate you and treat you as me, because they know not the 
Father. 


2) vs. 22-25. I came, speaking and working; so I revealed their sin; 
they hate me and hate my Father—in all this fulfilling the saying, 
‘they hated me without a cause.” 


3) vs. 26, 27. But the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, sent by me from the 
Father shall testify, and you, too, for from the first you have been with 
me. 


4) 16:1-4a. These revelations I give you beforehand that you may 
understand, when they come to pass, and be firm. For they will put. 
you out of the synagogues, and, in God’s service, will kill you, not 
knowing the Father and me. 


2. As my Friends you will be well hated: Do not be dis- 
turbed if the world hate you and abuse you even unto death. 
I tell you beforehand that men will do this. It is just what 
they did to me and as my chosen you will suffer asI. My 
work has resulted in disclosing their sin. No wonder they 
hate me, though the Scripture is fulfilled, ‘‘their hate has 
no ground.” They do not know my Father or me, and 
when they see us they hate us both. Still I will send the 
Helper; being the Spirit of Truth he will testify of me— 
working in and through you, who as my companions from 
the first testify also to me. 


3 Re-examination of the Material: 


1. Words and Phrases: 


1) Kept my word (v. 20), cf. CBJ. 


2) which proceedeth from (v. 26), i.e. from the presence, the society, of the Father and 
at the request of the Son the Spirit comes. Cf. CBJ. 


3) he shall bear witness, to whom, (a) the world, or (b) the disciples? 
4) these things (16:1), i. e. ch. 15: 18-27? 


5) made to stumble, their faith shaken either (a) at their cruel reception by men, or 
(b) because of the dangers and trials incurred ? 
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2. Connections of Thought: 


1) The world hateth, etc. (v. 18), i. e. (a) as our bond is one of love, (b) so we stand 
together in our relations with the world, (c) as I was hated, (d) so will you be, (e) 
it is because I have chosen you for my fellowship. 


2) but all these things, etc. (v.21), i.e (a) it is not merely that you are chosen as my 
servants, (b) but it is because of what I am, my person and work, (c) that you will 
suffer, (d) the real fact being that they do not know God whom I represent. 


3) if J had not come, etc. (vs. 22-24), i. e. (a) I come with the manifestation of God in 
word and work, (b) being formerly ignorant of this revelation they could not be 
punished for neglecting it, (c) but me they deliberately rejected, (d) hence the 
crowning and representative sin must be laid to their charge, (e) and in rejecting 
me they reject the Father whom I represent. 


4) and ye also, etc. (v. 27), is this (a) another witnessing than that of the Spirit, or 
(b) their witnessing to the world of that which the Spirit bears witness of to them? 


5) but these things have J, etc. (16: 4), i.e. (a) I have not told you this to terrify you, (b) 
but as a means of encouraging and strengthening faith. 


3. Literary Data: 
1) Notice familiar words, wor/d, etc. 
2) Study the example of parallelism in 15 : 22-24. 


4. Review: 


Let the review work on 1 and 2 be faithfully done. 


4. Religious Teaching: Zhe servants of the Christ must 
expect the opposition of others who misunderstand and reject the 
claims of their Master. But this hostility, tf accepted and en- 
dured as opposition to the Christ and in his service, will only bind 
them more closely to him, and gain for them the clearer inward 
witness to the reality of God in Jesus the Christ. 


J 3. Chapter 16: 4b-15. 


REMARK—The prospect of separation again lowers. Jesus encourages them again with 
the promise of the ‘‘ Advocate,” but here not as a personal helper but as the source of 
power in their apostolic activity. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) 46-6. Being with you, I did not at first tell you of this, but now that I 
go, you, without asking ‘‘ Whither?” only grieve at this dark prospect 
before you. 
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2) v. 7. But truly it is best for i that I go, for then I will send the 
Comforter. 


3) vs. 8-11. Then he will convict men of sin in rejecting me, of righteous- 
ness because my Father receives me, of judgment because their Prince 
has been judged. 


4) vs. 12-15. You cannot now bear all I have to say, but the Spirit of 
Truth will come and guide you into all the truth given him to speak 
concerning the future and concerning me and mine, for what the Father 
has is mine. 


2. But my going will bring the Helper, the Spirit of Truth: 
I did not make such definite announcements to you before, 
for we were together then, but now we separate, and you are 
overwhelmed at my words. Still believe me, I go that the 
Helper may come. He calls men to serious thought on sin, 
righteousness and the danger of judgment—things which 
my going will bring to light—and He will make you to 
understand my life and work, which reveal the Father. He 
will declare the future. Then you will see how much better 
for you it is that I go. 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases : 
1) These things I said, etc. (v. 4), i.e. either (a) so clearly, or (b) disclosing their 
motives, sources, (c) in the fact that now they are definite and near. 
2) asketh me, etc. (v. 5), why should they ask? 


3) convict (v. 8), i.e. (a) “produce serious thought and conviction,” (b) not neces- 
sarily a change of purpose? (c) how will this work be done? 


4) bear (v.12), i.e, (a) understand and bear up under, (b) on account of weakness 
both of mental and moral character. 


5) all the truth (v. 13), i. e. (a) all religious truth, or (b) all relating to myself? 


2. Connections of Thought: 


1) But now J go, etc. (v. 5), i.e. (a) v. 44, when I was with you it was not necessary 
to speak of this, (b) du¢ now the time has come for me to go. 


2) vs. &11, i, e. (a) when I have been exalted, (b) the Spirit will come, (c) and will 
cause the world to acknowledge (d) its sin in not believing on me, (e) my righteous- 
ness, for the Father hath glorified me, (f) the imminent condemnation of those who 
do not believe, (g) for in my crucifixion and resurrection the representative and 
head of the ‘“‘ world’’ has been judged, (h) and thus men overywtase will be pre- 

_ pared to receive the message of the Gospel. 


3) 1 have yet many, etc. (v. 12), cf. CBJ. 
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4) therefore I said, etc. (v.15), i.e. (a) I said that he would reveal all the truth to 
you, (b) namely the truth about me, my life, mission, etc., (c) the Father preserves 
the whole truth but He has given it to me, (d) ad so I said, etc. 


3. Review: 
Work done on the preceding will prepare the student for reviewing 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: Do you believe in the Holy Spirit 
—the guide into truth, the highest truth, that of God in Jesus the 
Christ ; the Helper of the believer ; the Apostle, who prepares the 
world for the Christian's message and the Christian for the right 
apprehension of the truth ? 


J 4. Chapter 16: 16-33. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) Vs. 16-18. Soon ye shall not see me more, and yet soon ye shall see 
me. The disciples question what all this means and confess their 
ignorance. 


2) vs. 19-22. Seeing their wish to ask he says, Do you question about 
this? I tell you that though, while you weep, the world shall rejoice, yet 
your joy shall return and remain (as the mother’s joy after the anguish 
of the child’s birth) when you see me. 


3) vs. 23, 24. Then you will not ask anything of me; all your requests of 
the Father in my name will be granted; ask as you have not asked 
before and you will receive all and be glad. 


4) v. 25. These have been proverbs to you, but soon I will reveal the 
Father clearly to you. 


5) vs. 26,27. Then you will pray in my name; I will not need to ask for 
you, because your love and faith that I am from Him have made the 
Father love you. 


6) v. 28. I came from the Father into the world and go away to Him. 


7) vs. 29, 30. The disciples reply, You speak plainly now and we know 
that you know all things and need not be questioned ; so we believe you 
are from God. 


8) vs. 31, 32. Jesus answers, You believe! Even now you shall be scat- 
tered and leave me alone, and yet not alone, for I have the Father. 

9) v. 33. I say all this that though tried you may have peace and courage, 
for I have conquered. 
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2. Look forward; soon come Joy and Victory: [Jesus 
continues] ‘‘Soon you are to lose sight of me forever and yet 
you will soon see me again.’’ The puzzled disciples would 
like to ask him what he means; he perceives it and says, 
‘*Let me tell you that, like the mother who forgets the 
birth-pangs in the joy of the new-born child, you will find 
your sorrow turned into unending joy when we see each 
other again. Then you will have no questions to ask; your 
prayers will be answered ;—pray, therefore, in my name and 
the result will rejoice you.” 

‘«So far I have talked in enigmas; soon I will reveal the 
Father to you clearly. Then you will pray in my name, and 
the Father will love you for yourselves as my trusty friends 
and believers in me and I will not need to intercede for you. 
I came from the Father and to Him I go.” The disciples cry, 
‘‘ Now we understand you and believe you are from God, for 
you know all things before a question is put to you.” 

Jesus replies, ‘«‘ Your faith is soon to be sorely shaken, 
when you will all leave me alone—yet I am always with the 
Father. I have thus spoken to give you peace in the midst 
of your trials. Courage! I have conquered.” 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1. Words and Phrases : 


1) Behold . . . see (y. 16), i.e. one the bodily, the other the spiritual vision. 


2) because J go, etc. (v.17), i. e. not seeing followed by seeing him could not be recon- 
ciled with his going to the Father (16: 10). 


3) in that day (v. 23), is this (a) resurrection and onwards, or (b) pentecost ? 
4) ask me nothing (v. 23), cf. CBJ. 


5) proverbs (v. 25), is this (a) enigmas, (b) figurative language, or (c) outward formal 
teaching as distinguished from inward illumination ? 


6) should ask thee, etc. (v. 30), i.e. ask questions because you know our thoughts 
beforehand. 


7) do you now believe (v. 32), is this (a) delighted wonder, (b) irony, (c) grave inquiry 
intended to arouse thought ? 


2. Connections of Thought: 


1) A little while, etc. (v.16), i.e. (a) I have said that I go that the Spirit may come 
(b) this means that though I am soon to be seen no more in the flesh, (c) I shall 
soon be seen in the spirit.. 
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2) verily . . I say,etc. (v. 20), i.e. (a) you do not understand how I can be seen no 
more and yet can be afterwards seen ; (b) though you cannot comprehend it, (c) be 
sure of this that your sorrow shall pass into joy, (d) when you see me again; (e) is 
this an explanation which would satisfy the disciples ? 


3) us. 23, 24, i. e. the results of this new vision are (a) no more asking of questions, (b) 
but prayer to the Father and answer in Jesus’ name, (c) fullness of joy in receiving 
answers. 


4) in that day ye, etc. (vs. 26, 27), i.e. (a) you shall pray in my name, (b) you will not 
need my intercession, (c) for you have gained the Father’s personal love, (d) because 
you were my friends and the believers in my divine mission. 


5) mow know we, etc. (v. 30), i. e, (a) you say that you came from the Father, etc. 
(vy. 28), (b) whether that be so or not, this one thing is clear to us, (c) you know all 
things, (d) by the way you interpreted our unspoken question, (e) you need not 
have questions asked, as you know beforehand both them and the state of mind 
that would put them, (f) therefore you are from God. (g) Is this wisdom or folly on 
the disciples’ part? 


3. Review: 


With the results of this re-examination test points 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: /esus the Christ is with the Father 
now. Because of that fact the faithful disciple may realize the 


Sullness of these assurances: (1) he ts promised inward illumina- 
tion, (2) answer to prayer in his name, (3) peace in the midst 
of trial, (4) joy that is satisfying, (5) final victory. 


§ 5. Chapter 17:1-26. The Prayer. 


1. Chapter 17:1-5. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) V.1. Thus he spake and looking upward said, Now glorify thy Son 
that he may glorify thee. 


2) vs. 2,3. As Thou appointedst him over all men to give, to all that are 
his, eternal life which is to know Thee the only true God and Jesus 
Christ the representative. 


3) vs. 4,5. Since I glorified Thee by doing on earth the work assigned to 
me, glorify me with Thyself with the glory I had with Thee before 
creation. 
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2. Father, now glorify Thy Son: Then Jesus prays, 
saying, ‘‘ Father, the time is come; take me to Thyself and 
restore me to my original glory with Thee. This I ask that 
I may yet more glorify Thee in exercising more widely 
saving power over men and giving to believers eternal life— 
the knowledge of Thee and me. Glorify me, therefore, for 
my mission here is accomplished.” 


3. Re-examination of the Material: 


1. Words and Phrases : 


1) Glorify (v. 1), i.e. (a) restore me to glory, (b) which is the relation of fellowship 
with Thee, (c) without the hindrances to its manifestation that now exist. 


2) all flesh (v. 2), note the universal element. 
3) with thine own self (v. 5), i. e. (a) cf. 13:31, (b) in unison with Thyself, 
4) which I had, observe the consciousness of Jesus. 


2. Connections of Thought: 


1) That the Son, etc. (vs. 1, 2), i.e. (a) restore me to glory, (b) in order that thus I 
may more fully and clearly manifest Thee to men, (c) and thus bring Thee the 
more glory, (d) in exercising to the full the saving power Thou gavest me, (e) 
whose purpose is that men have eternal life, (f) through believing. 


2) J glorified Thee, etc. (vs. 4, 5), i. e. (a) glorify me also, (b) because I glorified Thee 
on earth. (c) in completing the task set me. 


3. Literary Data: 
And this zs, etc. (v. 3), consider the suitability of this passage in the context, (a) an 
explanatory statement in a prayer, (b) use of term ‘ Jesus Christ,” (c) grounds for 
regarding it as inserted by the writer and not a part of the prayer? 


4. Review: 


The student may use the results of the above work in criticizing points 1 and 2. 


4. Religious Teaching: Zhe consciousness of work fully 
done and of the scope and meaning of that work, such as Jesus here 
possesses, may well stir the conscience and arouse the aspiration of 
His followers. 


2. Chapter 17:6-r19. 


1. The Scripture Material : 


1) V.6. I made Thee known to those men of Thine whom Thou gavest 
me, and they kept Thy word. 
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2) vs. 7, 8. Since I gave them Thy words, they knew and know now that 
all mine is from Thee and I am from Thee. 


3) vs. 9,10. I pray, not for the world, but for them given to me and yet 
Thine,—for mine are Thine and Thine mine—in whom I am glorified. 


4) v.11. Igoto Thee. They stay. Father, keep them that they may be 
one as we are. 


5) vs. 12,13. I kept them, all but one—the son of perdition, fulfilling the 
Scripture ; but in coming to Thee I speak thus that they may be full of 
my joy. 

6) vs. 14-16. They have Thy word from me. The world hates them, 
because they, as I, are not of it. Without taking them from the world, 
keep them from the evil one. 


7) v.17. Sanctify them in Thy truth which is Thy word. 


8) vs. 18, 19. I send them into the world as Thou sentest me and I 
sanctify myself in the truth for their sakes, that they may likewise be 
sanctified. 


2. Keep and Consecrate these my disciples: These 
men, Father, whom Thou gavest me, have been worthy of 
the revelation I gave them from Thee. They know that I 
am from Thee. I have kept them all but the son of perdi- 
tion. I am now to leave them in the world which will hate 
them as itdoesme. So I pray for them that, left in the 
world, Thou will keep them from the evil one. Our interests 
in them are one. Keep them, therefore, in the knowledge of 
Thee and in love to one another like our love. Conse- 
crate them in the revealing of Thyself also, that they may be 
fitted for their mission as I was for mine. I consecrate 
myself that they may be truly consecrated to their work. 


3. Re-examination of the Material : 


1, Words and Phrases : 


1) Thy name (v. 6), i. e. as it reveals the character. 

2) Thine they were, what light on the original character and temper of the disciples ? 
3) kept Thy word, i. e. held to the manifestation of the Father given them, 

4) son of perdition (v. 12), cf. CBJ. 

5) sanctify (v.17), cf. CBJ. 

6) in the truth, is it (a) as in an atmosphere or (b) as by a means? 

7) 1 sanctify myself (v.19), i. e. 1 give myself wholly to the Father. 
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2. Connections of Thought: 


1) vs. 6-8, cf. CBJ. 


2) for they are, etc. (v. 10), i. e. (a) I desire favor for them, (b) because they are Thine 
(c) as well as mine, (d) our interests are one, (e) they glorify me, (f) and so I pray 
Thee for them. 


3) but now J, etc. (v.13), i. e. (a) you gave me these, (b) I kept them safely—with one 
exception, which can be explained, (c) and since I go, (d) I pray for them, (e) that 
they may have joy in the same revelation of Thyself that gave me joy. 


4) as thou didst, etc. (v. 18), i.e. (a) they have a work to do, (b) like the work I had 
to do, (c) they need the same preparation as I, (d) consecrate them, (e) I consecrate 
myself, (f) as an example and means of their consecration. 


3. Review: 


The student may work over the review in the accustomed way. 


4. Religious Teaching: The chief things that the Master 
desires for his disciples are not (1) freedom from temptation, (2) 
acquaintance with evil, (3) the friendship of the world. But 
rather (1) preservation from evil, (2) knowledge and devotion to 
the truth, the revelation of God in the Christ, (3) love for one 


another. 
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AN EXPOSITION ON BIBLICAL GROUNDS OF 
1 CORINTHIANS 15 : 24-28. 


By Rev. J. Dyk, 
Sodus, N. Y. 


The chapter of which these verses form an important section deals with the 
great mysteries of the Last things. The resurrection of Christ is declared in 
its historical truth and in its causal relations to the resurrection of the dead. 
Then the end of all things is brought into contemplation. Then the end. 
History and Time have run their course. The great play is finished. The 
hand of God rings down the curtain. 

It is asserted in this section that the kingdom of Christ shall be delivered 
up to God, the Father. That it shall be done by Christ after all rule and 
authority shall have previously submitted to him. This rule and authority 
includes the powers hostile to the kingdom of Christ as well as the rule and 
authority friendly to it. It appears in verses 25 and 26. It embraces a// ene- 
mies. Itinvolves the last enemy in destruction. The section teaches that all 
powers averse to Christ shall be subdued by him as a conqueror subdues his 
foes ; that all powers friendly to him shall be brought to submit to him and be 
constituted portions of his kingdom. To accomplish this twofold end is the 
purpose for which Christ’s kingdom has been called into operation. That 
purpose accomplished, the kingly power shall be abdicated by the Son and the 
kingdom delivered into the hand of God, the Father. The rude and authority 
of verse 24 comprises the rule and authority that man exercises over his fellow, 
and the rule and authority exercised by superhuman spiritual agencies. The 
last is evident from the mention of Death in verse 26. We may liken the 
kingdom of Christ as related to all other rule and authority to the staff of 
Moses. The staff became a serpent. As serpent it devoured the serpents of 
the Egyptian sorcerers and then again became a staff. The Son becomes a 
king. As king he overcomes and subdues all other kings, i. e., all authority 
among men, and beings higher than men. Then at the end the kingly dignity 
is laid aside and Christ is again the Son, that God, even the Father, may be all 
in all. Thatis in brief the teaching of this section. It gives a profoundly 
comprehensive insight into the scope of all: History. Inclusive of men and 
spirits it is a gigantic conflict victoriously waged by Christ to bring into sub- 
jection all rule and authority and to cause all enmity to cease. The greatness 
of this event is packed into the farewell words of the Master, ‘‘ Peace I leave 
with you,” etc., John 14:27. Peace is the final outcome of the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom. It was already sketched to comfort Eve in Paradise. 
The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head. 

We notice that after the fulfilment of the kingdom of Christ there is a return 
to the family type of life and government, 40 God even the Father. It proves 
to be areturn to the original type and a glorious transcendence of it. God 
started the world’s life on the family basis. It is evident from the record in 
Genesis. It was broken into by hostile rule and authority, but, nevertheless, 
that original purpose is to be attained in a still greater splendor. Redemption 
was to arise out of the bosom of the family by ¢he seed of the woman, The 
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patriarchal blessing came to a climax in the blessing of al/ the families of the 
earth. The family was preserved in the ark. The polity of Israel was on 
the family basis. In the text we find it alluded to and it is sublimely stated 
by the apostle elsewhere, Eph. 1:10: Phil. 2:10,11; Col. 1:19, 20. The 
Master himself speaks of heaven as a marriage feast. He begins his miracles 
at the constitution of afamily. Paul illustrates the mystery of Christ and 
the Church by the marriage relation. It is fully dwelt upon in the Old Testa- 
ment. It is the closing tableau of time and opens eternity in Revelation. The 
reign of Christ has for its ultimate object to reduce all things and all beings 
back again to the great family of God, ‘‘of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named,” ‘‘Our Father which art in Heaven.” All along we find 
the kingdom of God’s grace leading up to and dissolving itself into God’s 
great family. The palace where at last all gather is none other than the 
Father’s House. There is a difference between life in a family and life in a 
kingdom. The one regulates itself by authority upheld by power ; the other 
by authority exercised and submitted to, in love. The one must be submitted 
to whether one will or not; the other is obeyed because the son or daughter 
delights to do the father’s will. The one is of necessity and coércion; the 
other of free will and affection. 

It appears to be in perfect harmony with Christ’s kingship that he put down 
all powers hostile to him. It is however not so easy a matter to see that law- 
ful authority and rule shall be made to cease by him. One can understand 
why Satan should be bound and his infernal works destroyed. But that the 
powers and dominions of the civil state among men shall cease is difficult. 
In order to understand this statement of the text we must return to early 
Scripture to learn the cause there ascribed that gave rise to man’s dominion 
over his fellow. 

In Gen. 1: 26, the dominion bestowed by God on man is described in its gen- 
eral character. It is the animal world and the earth. It is man’s lawful in- 
heritance and that he may subdue (Gen. 1: 28). No dominion is granted to 
man in this charter to rule over his fellow. The successful control by man 
over this dominion was frustrated by the incoming of the confusing power of 
sin. But through the redemption by Christ Jesus the original inheritance of 
man is to be made his possession. (Ps. 8. Compare Heb. 2: 5-9.) But neither 
in this restoration to man of his dominion is the power granted him to rule 
over his fellow. 

In Gen. 3: 16, it is said to the wife of her husband, ‘‘and he shall rule over 
thee.” It is the first mention of man’s powerover man. This power is granted 
on account of sin and to serve as a restraint to it. 

In Gen. 4:6ff. (cf. Heb. Text and Rev. Vs.) Cain is directed of God to 
rule over sin but is not allowed authority over his brother. In the sequel the 
Lord and not man appears as avenging justice. It is of interest to note that 
God does not inflict capital punishment on the fratricide. The power now 
vested in civil government is here exercised by God. 

In Gen. 9:6, the power of capital punishment is delegated by God to man. 
We note (a) Capital punishment is the greatest exercise of power by man over 
man. It is the highest function of civil government. (b) If the highest func- 
tion is here entrusted, the lower are included. (c) Therefore Civil Government 
is here instituted in its entire range of authority. (d) The form of government 
is not declared. It is left to man, history and providence. (e) The form of 
this government became patriarchal, then tribal in Israel, then kingly in 
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David, whose throne and dominion became the basis of the universal sway of 
the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ. (f) But this civil state issues from the 
family and according to our text returns again and widens itself into the 
glorious family of God even the Father. 

Thus far we notice that all authority of man over man in the sense of power, 
control, rule is granted him by God because of sin. When sin, therefore, is 
removed from the sphere of human life the occasion for man to rule his fellow 
ends. It is obvious that when the purpose of Christ’s kingdom is attained, 
viz., the eradication of the confusing and rebellious power of sin from human 
heart-life, civil authority of itself must cease. We need not think in this con- 
nection of bloodshed and war. As naturally the civil state was occasioned by 
sin so naturally it shall cease when sin is destroyed. It isastruggle. It is 
the struggle of all history. It is the seed of the woman and the seed of the 
serpent in deadly conflict. But as time rolls onward it becomes the more evi- 
dent that the struggle is not one of muscles, of brute force, of war, but of the 
powers of mind and of spirit. 

We do not yet distinguish a separate state and church. Government under 
the patriarchs was of the nature of the family. In the family the father is the 
embodiment of authority and of the religious life alike. The patriarch was a 
friend as well asaruler. In Israel the church and state were one. And in 
the spiritual extension of David’s kingdom no such a distinction is known. 
The separation of church and state, therefore, must find its cause elsewhere. 
The power bestowed by God on man over man is of the nature of fatherhood 
and combines in itself as one both functions of church and state. 

In Gen. 10:8, Nimrod founds a kingdom. God is not the one who delegates 
power and rule and authority to Nimrod. He secures it by prowess in hunt- 
ing. That is hunting his fellows or subjecting them by the terror of his 
prowess and his fame. Here we come to the first czvz/ state. It arises and 
stands outside the developing family-type of government instituted by God. 
Its origin is one of violence. Its source is characteristically denoted by the 
name ‘‘ Nimrod.” It signifies rebellion. He represents, therefore, a man 
weary of the rule of God and seeking to acquire that power for himself. From 
rebellion against God flows the origin of the civil state. It is sustained by 
later history. In all the empires of antiquity there was predominant a ten- 
dency to make their rulers gods. We come naturally to conclude that if at 
any time God is fully recognized as king, nay rather as God even the Father, 
the necessity of a state separate from the religious recognition of God ends..- 
The character of that government would be theocratic. It would be that of 
the family instituted by God in Eden, enlarged under the Patriarchs, nation- 
alized in Israel, made universal by Jesus Christ, David’s greater son, and to 
be glorified in the end into the great family of God. Onecan see, therefore, 
in what sort of civil state there is necessity for a separation between it and the 
church. To combine the church into one in a state of the Nimrod type is a 
sin against God, man and the whole current of history from Eden to the End. 
Along the line of this thought it is of deepest interest to notice the onward 
lappings of the progressive tidal waves on the sea of human history. How 
these waves have undermined the thrones of despots, and lifted on the ark 
that saves the people’s life! It has actualized itself in the history of a great 
nation for a hundred years that the people are the sovereign and the rulers 
servants. The combat is still on. The powers and principles and life of 
Christ’s kingdom are leavening and regenerating the nations of the earth by 
the missionary push of the present time. 
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Biblical Notes. 


Christianity and the “ Diaspora.” In Plummer’s suggestive book on ‘‘ St. 
James and St. Jude,” occur some interesting remarks on this topic. The Dis- 
persion ‘‘showed to both Jew and Gentile alike that the barriers which had 
hedged in and isolated the hermit nation had broken down, and that what had 
ceased to be thus isolated had changed its character. A 4zmgdom had become 
avreligion. What henceforth distinguished the Jews in the eyes of all the 
world was not their country or their government, but their creed. ‘‘ Through 
this they were henceforth to influence men as under the old conditions was 
impossible.” ‘‘They themselves also were forced to understand their own 
religion better. When the keeping of the letter of the law became an impos- 
sibility, they were compelled to penetrate into its spirit.” The universality of 
the services of the synagogue taught the Jew that God's worship was not con- 
fined to Jerusalem, and their simplicity attracted proselytes. Even in matters 
of detail, the lessons, the singing, the ritual—the services of the synagogue 
prepared for the services of the Christian church. 


The Man of Sin: 2 Thess. 2: 1-12. Professor Findlay has an appendix on 
this important theme in his Cambridge Bible volume on the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians. His purpose is to trace the historical outline of the doctrine 
of Antichrist in Scripture and in the belief and teaching of the church. He 
finds the beginnings of it in Daniel’s prophecies concerning Antiochus Epiph- 
anes. The Targum of Jonathan speaks of a certain Armillus who seems to 
be the Jewish antichrist and this fact may point to a pre-Christian Jewish doc- 
trine which will explain the rapid development which the conception receives 
in the New Testament. After calling attention to the idea as it appears in 
the Apocalypse, he comes to its development in Church history. It passed 
through four stages. In the Early Church Antichrist was thought to bean in- 
dividual destined one day to overthrow the Roman Empire and establish a rule 
of consummate wickedness, terminated by the second coming of Christ. Some 
thought that Heresy was meant. In the middle ages the Greeks saw the 
‘lawless one” in Mohammed; in the west the growing arrogance of the 
Bishops of Rome and the traditional connection of Antichrist with Rome 
united to suggest the idea of a Papal Antichrist. It was Luther’s firm 
conviction that the Papal system was the Antichrist of prophecy. Two 
reasons forbid it, though it contains large elements of truth, (1) St. Paul’s 
words can be true only of an individual not of a succession of men or a 
system ; (2) his ‘‘man of lawlessness” is to be the avowed opposer and dis- 
placer of God, to apply which words to the Papacy would seriously weaken 
and distort them. In modern times, the French Revolution and its climax in 
Napoleon Buonaparte has been thought to fulfil the prophecy. The positivism 
of Auguste Comte is likewise so considered. We must regard this prophecy 
as having a progressive fulfilment through all these incidents and events of 
history. It seems as though the present age portends some world-wide spirit- 
ual crisis, but it is not for us to know times and seasons. 
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Synopses of Jmportant Articles. 


The Ministry and the Higher Criticism.*—The usual argument for the 
divine authority of the Scriptures is attacked at its root by the Higher Criti- 
cism. The argument moves on the grounds of reason, passing from the need 
of man for a revelation to the antecedent probability of one, then to the genu- 
ineness of the Scriptures, and then to the authenticity, then to the divine 
authority. But the argument falls if one overthrows the genuineness, e. g., 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, as the Higher Criticism claims to do. 
Hence the outcry against it. But the alarm and outcry are needless. The 
argument above sketched is a false style of argument. What is to be de- 
pended on as the real argument for the divine authority is the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit, who effects a change in a man’s knowledge when he is con- 
verted and continues to illuminate his mind with the light of God and in that 
light he sees without argument that the Scriptures are the Word of God. 
This is the ground on which the average Christian accepts the Bible as having 
divine authority. The same is true of historic Protestant theology till recently. 
Luther and Calvin distinctly hold such a doctrine followed by other theolo- 
gians, till it is incorporated in the Westminster Confession, and appears in the 
writings of Edwards. This argument has been, to our loss, replaced by the 
tationalistic argument. If the higher criticism can destroy the latter and help 
give us back the former, it will be a blessing, although in disguise. Criticism 
is legitimate, for it is the search for the truth about the authors of the Bible. 
It rightly follows the canons of historical investigation, though it must grant 
the presence of the supernatural in Biblical History if the facts show it. It must 
avoid the a przorz methods. Taking Schultz who has written an ‘‘ Old Testa- 
ment Theology” on the basis of the Higher Criticism, a follower of Well- 
hausen’s school in general except that he is an earnestly religious man, though 
a radical reconstructionist of the traditional Biblical History, the results of a 
careful investigation of his views of theology show that, so far as the influence 
of the Higher Criticism is concerned, the great mass of divine doctrine is left 
untouched and unimpaired. We should not fear but rather adopt toward 
Higher Criticism the attitude of candid, patient investigation, or at least 
patient waiting, till the evangelical critics have brought in their results. 

A cool, candid and reassuring discussion which adopts a novel method to test the results 
of the bugbear of the so-called ‘‘ Higher Criticism.” 


* By Rev. Professor Frank H. Foster, in the Magazine of Christian Literature, Aug. 
1891, PP. 257-263. 
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General Notes and Notices. 


General Motes and Motices, 


The publishers of the Exfosztory Times, Messrs. T. and T. Clark of 
Edinburgh announce that with the October issue of that promising and useful 
biblical journal, it will be enlarged to double its present size and the price 
from that month will be sixpence or by annual subscription six shillings. All 
students of the Bible will be pleased to learn that such success has attended 
this comparatively new journal as to warrant this enlargement. 


It is announced that Bishop Warren of the Methodist Episcopal church has 
recently given a large sum to begin the endowment of a Professorship of the 
Bible in the University of Denver. It is hoped that this generous and wise 
movement will be heartily seconded by the friends of that institution and the 
whole amount be speedily contributed. The Christian Advocate says in this 
connection ‘‘ Every Christian institution should have a Professorship of the 
Bible, and in denominational institutions it should not be one of the electives, 
but should be made as interesting as if it were an elective dependent on the 
taste of students for attendance.” 


Among the more recent appointments in addition to those already chroni- 
cled in the StupenT are the following. The Rev. S. B. Turrentine has been 
elected as Instructor in Hebrew and New Testament Greek in Trinity Col- 
lege, Durham, N.C. The Board of Curators of Central University, Ky. have 
chosen the Rev. T. D. Witherspoon, D. D., of Louisville to the McBrayer 
Professorship of the Bible and Christian Evidences. 


The work of the Summer Schools of the year has closed and the character 
and scope of the Biblical instruction imparted has been higher and broader 
than ever before, while the numbers of students, if reports are to be credited, 
have been correspondingly large. Among other excellent courses offered the 
syllabus of that given by Rev. C. M. Heard of Minneapolis at the Waseca 
Chautauqua Assembly, on the Gospel of John, contains much interesting 
material and shows evidence of real work. 


At the Bay View Michigan Assembly the biblical courses were in charge of 
the Rev. Prof. M.S. Terry, D. D., who offered four courses as follows: (1) 
Eighteen lectures on the study of the English Bible, (2) Exposition of some 
of the Minor Prophets, (3) Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, (4) Ex- 
position of the Apocalypse of John. Among the new helps for study at this 
school is the Cobern collection of Oriental Antiquities named after the Rev. 
C. W. Cobern the Egyptological student. Statues of the three Egyptian Kings 
memorable in Hebrew history, casts of the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser, of 
the Siloam inscription and the Chaldeean deluge tablet as well as other Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian antiquities are contained in it. Such a collection will con- 
tinue to be very useful in arousing a living interest in Bible study among 
those who come yearly to this place for instruction and recreation. 
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Book Notices. 


The New Testament Writers. 


The Writers of the New Testament: their Style and Characteristics. By 
the late Rev. William Henry Simcox. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Pp. 190. Price 75 cents. 

The attempt is made in this little book to discriminate and discuss the style 
of the writers of the New Testament. In a former volume by the same writer 
in this series of books—the Theological Educator—entitled the ‘‘ Language of 
the New Testament,” the common elements in their style and modes of 
thought were described. But as the preface of this work states ‘‘ each of these 
New Testament writers has not only a style and a manner, but almost a lan- 
guage of his own,—each, at least, has his own compromise or compromises 
between the Hebraistic elements of his thought and the Hellenic or Hellenistic 
elements of his language.” It is the peculiar characteristics of Paul’s language 
and syntax as distinct from Peter’s or Luke’s or John’s, for example, that en- 
gages the writer’s attention. Such a book breaks almost a new path and its 
processes and results are quite instructive. A good New Testament Greek 
student will find much to interest and stimulate him here. Some important 
appendices, in bulk almost equal to the body of the work, are added, compar- 
ing the vocabularies of the books with each other and presenting specimens of 
Hellenic and Hellenistic composition in parallel columns, with brief notes. 
The author was a scholar and has gathered in this brief compass much schol- 
arly and valuable material. 


Lightfoot on. the Revision. 


On a Fresh Revision of the oy New Testament. By the late Bp. J. B. 
Lightfoot, D. D., D.C. L., LL. D. pane with an additional Appen- 
dix on the Last Petition of the Lord’s Prayer. New York: MacMillan and 
Co. Pp. xxvi., 342. Pr. $2.00. 

The Trustees of the *‘ Lightfoot Fund” have shown much wisdom in re- 
printing this valuable contribution of the late Bishop of Durham, which, 
though it was written as a kind of preparation for the Revised Version and has 
continued to be a strong defence for it, is yet full of learning and suggestion 
on various important points of biblical study. Such learning and suggestion 
will always have more than a temporary value. A good translation, an ac- 
curate one, accompanied by the reasons for it, is the best commentary. It is 
an intellectual pleasure to read such vigorous and solid argumentation as Dr. 
Lightfoot has put into this book. Perhaps the most useful as they are the 
most scholarly parts of the book are two appendices, one, belonging to the 
original work discussing the rendering ‘‘ daily bread” in the Lord’s Prayer, 
the other, reprinted from the ‘‘ Guardian” newspaper, on the rendering *‘ evil 
one” in the same Prayer. In each case the Revised Version is defended with 
all the learning and weight of argument which this great biblical scholar 
could bring to bear. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


Notes from Summer Schools.—The opportunities for Bible study which have 
been afforded by the Summer schools of the past two months were unequaled 
in any previous year. It is impossible at this writing to give accurate statistics 
of all these schools but the reports thus far received are encouraging and full 
of inspiration. 

The Chautauqua Schools are the largest both as to faculty and member- 
ship. A few statistics will show the possibilities for the advancement of Bible 
study growing out of this school. 

Instructors: Prof. L. W. Batten, Protestant Episcopal Divinity school, 
Philadelphia ; Prof. George S. Burroughs, Amherst college; Prof. Sylvester 
Burnham, Hamilton Theological seminary; Prof. William Henry Green, 
Princeton Theological seminary ; Prof. William R. Harper, Yale university ; 
Dr. Robert Francis Harper, Yale university ; Prof. Charles Horswell, Garrett 
Biblical institute ; Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut, secretary Sunday School and Tract 
Department of the M. E. church ; Prof. D. A. McClenahan, United Presbyte- 
rian Theological seminary, Allegheny ; Bishop John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Prof. Revere F. Weidner, Augustana Theological seminary. An average 
of ten hours a day in Hebrew, five hours in New Testament Greek and six 
hours in the English Bible has been maintained throughout the six weeks. 

Total number enrolled, 592, in departments as follows: Hebrew 27, New 
Testament Greek 14, Assyrian 7, Arabic 4, English Bible 240. 

States represented: New Hampshire 1, Connecticut 6, Rhode Island 2, 
Massachusetts 4, New York 47, Pennsylvania 45, Ohio 33, New Jersey 4, West 
Virginia 1, North Carolina 2, South Carolina 1, Alabama 2, Georgia 6, Arkan- 
sas 1, Texas 1, Tennessee 4, Florida 4, Kentucky 8, Virginia 1, Indiana 5, 
Iowa 8, Michigan g, Illinois 11, Missouri 6, Indian Territory 1, Minnesota 4, 
California, 3, Wisconsin 1, Canada 7. 

Occupations.—Teachers 71, as follows: Public schools 16, academy and 
seminary 7, colleges 14, universities 4, theological seminary 4, normal schools 
4, students 20, ministers 39, pastor’s assistants 2, Y. M. C. A. secretary 1, dea- 
coness 1, missionaries 3, other professions 4, business men and women 13, 
home duties 19. 

Denominations: Presbyterian 66, Methodists 37, Congregational 28, Baptist 
28, Episcopalian 13, United Presbyterian 10, Reformed Presbyterian 4, Evan- 
gelical Association 3, Friends 3, Disciples 6, United Brethren 1, Lutheran 2, 
Seventh Day Adventist 1, Moravian 1, Seventh Day Baptist 1, Union 1, Chris- 
tian Science 1, Cumberland Presbyterian 1. 

Educational institutions represented by above teachers: General Theologi- 
cal seminary, N. Y., Hamilton Theological seminary, Oberlin Theological 
seminary, Heidelberg university, University of South Carolina, State univer- 
sity, Minneapolis, Bucknell university, Demill college, Palatinite college, 
Penn., Lenox college, Searcy college, Synodical college, Millersburg Female 
college, Oxford college, Southern Female college, Alabama Congregational 
Female college, Pennsylvania college, Washington and Jefferson college, 
Elmira college, Bishop Ridley’s college, Canada, Lemoyne Normal institute, 
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Indiana Normal university, Edinboro Normal school, St. Paul’s Training 
school. 

Institutions represented by above named students: Boston university, 
Bucknell university, Wesleyan university, Cornell university, University of 
Michigan, Alfred university, Garrard college, Woman's medical college, Penn- 
sylvania, New York normal college, Berkeley theological seminary, Western 
theological seminary, Union theological seminary, Hartford theological semi- 
nary, Buffalo high school, Ann Arbor high school. 

Degrees represented.—A. B. 38, A. M. 21, B. S.5, M.S. 1, Ph. B. 1, Ph. M. 
1, B. L. 2, M. L. 1, L. I. 1, B. D. 4, M.D. 2, Ph. D. 2, LL. D. 1. Members 
of the C. L. S. C. 71, students in Chautauqua Correspondence college 15, 
those having previously attended other summer schools 60. 

Although the Chautauqua schools of Sacred Literature were organized 
before the Institute came into existence, they are now directed jointly by it 
and the Chautauqua management. 

From the Framingham school one hundred and twenty-five students are re- 
ported; at Niagara and Bay View a large number were present and at 
Cambridge and Glen Echo much interest and enthusiasm were manifested. 
Reports from other schools will appear later. 

At Chautauqua, as at other schools it will be seen that both the higher criti- 
cism and the conservative element have been ably represented. The multi- 
plicity of denominations represented effectively silences any accusation of 
sectarianism. 

The aggregate membership of all these schools will be a small army ready 
to spread their enthusiasm all over the many parts of the country from which 
they come. 
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Current Old Testament Literature. 


American and Foreign Publications. 


163. Die religidsen, sowie die wichtigsten 
hauslichen u. politischen Alterthiimer der 
Bibel. Ein Leitfaden f. akadem. Vor- 
Isgn. u. zum Selbstunterricht. By B. 
Schafer. 2. Aufl. Miinster: Theissing. 
3+ 60. 

164. Die Autoritat der heil. Schrift u. die 
Krittk. Nachder Schrift u.den Grund- 
satzen Luthers dargestellt, By K. Haug. 
Strassburg: Strassburger Druckerei. 
I. 50. 

165. Erkldrung der samtlichen geschicht- 
lichen u. poetischen Biicher d. Alten Testa- 
ments. Ein Hilfsbuch f. Getstliche, Lehrer 
u. f. das evangel. Volk iiberhaupt. By Th. 
Heintzeler. 22 Lfgn. 1. Lfg. Strassburg: 
Strassb. Druckerei.—.50. 

166. Etude sur le livrede Job. (Thése). By 
L. Oules. Montauban: imp. Granié. : 

167. The Origin and Religious Contents of 
the Psalter in the Light of Old Testament 
Criticism, and the History of Religions. 
By T. K. Cheyne. With an introduction 
and appendices. (Bampton Lectures, 
1889.) London: Kegan Paul. 16s. 

168. A popular argument for the unity of 
Isaiah ; with an examination of the opin- 
tons of Canons Cheyne and Driver, Dr. 
Delitzsch, Rev. G. A. Smith, and others. 
By J. Kennedy. London: J. Clarke. 
2s. 6d. 

169. Praeparation u. Commentar zum 
Deutero-Jesaja m. wortgetreuer Ueberset- 
zung. By J. Bachmann. 2. Hft.: Jesaja 
Kap. 49—s58. Berlin: Mayer and Miiller. 
20. 

170. Pulpit Commentary—Exzekiel. Intro- 
duction by Rev. T. Whitelaw ; Exposition 
by Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre ; Homiletics 
by Rev. W. J. Adeney; Homilies by 
various authors—Rev. J. R. Thomson, J. 
D. Davies, W. Jones, W. Clarkson. Vol. I. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1891. 128. 6d. 

17t. Le livre du prophdte Daniel tradutt 
a@’apres le texte hébreu, araméen et grec 
avec une introduction critique, etc. By 
J. Fabre d’Envieu. Tome II: Traduction 
and commentaire. 2e Partie. Chapitres 
VIII, IX, X,Xland XII. Paris: E. Thorin. 

172. Prdparationen zu den kleinen Prophe- 
ten. 5. Hft.: Jona u. Haggai. Analyse, 
Uebersetzg., Dispositionen. By J. Bach- 
mann, Ebd., 1891.—.80. 


173. Stumbling Stones Removed from the 
Word of God. By A. T. Pierson, D. D. 
New York: Baker and Taylor Co. so0cts. 

174. The Crii L Jurisprud of the 
Ancient Hebrews. Compiled from the 
Talmud and other rabbinical writings, 
and compared with Roman and English 
penal jurisprudence. By S. Mendelsohn. 
Baltimore: Curlander. $2.50. 

175. Essatsurlasapience. La Pensée juive, 
la Pensée grecque, et leurs rapports avec 
la pensée chrétienne. (Thése.) By G. 
Fromentin. Nimes: impr. Chastanier. 

176. Diteeddische Kosmogonie. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Kosmogonie da. Alter- 
tums u.d. Mittelalters. By E. H. Meyer. 
Freiburg: J.C. B. Mohr. 3. 60. 

177. Der Buddhismus nach seiner Entste- 
hung, Fortbildung u. Verbrettung. Eine 
kulturhistor. Studie. By J. Silbernagl. 
Miinchen: Stahl sen, 3.— 


Articles and Reviews. 


178. On Some Fragments of a Pre-Hier- 
onymian Latin Version of the Bible. By 
F. C. Conybeare, M. A., in the Expos., 
July 1891. 

179. JobV.7. By T. K. Cheyne, in Ztschr. 
f. d. alttestam. Wissensch. XI, 1, 1891. 

180. Aus der alttestamentlichen Philosophie 
[Prediger Salomo]. By W. Volck, in Balt. 
Monatsschr, Bd. 38, 5, 1891. 

181, Mr. Geo. Adam Smith's Isaiah. Rev. 
by Rev. Prin. Douglass, in Pres. and Ref. 
Rev., July 1891. 

182. Zhe Historical Movement traceable in 
Isaiah go-66. By Professor L. W. Batten, 
in And. Rev., Aug. 1891. 

183. Renan’s Histoire du Peuple a’ Israel, 
Rev. by Horst, in Theol. Ltztg, July 11. 
1891. 

184. Zhe Office of the anctent Jewish Priest. 
By Rev. W. J. Adams, in Expos. Times, 
Aug. 1891. 

185. Possible Zoroastrian Influences on the 
Religion of Israel. 3. By Rev. Prof. 
Cheyne, in Expos. Times, Aug. 1891. 

186. The Ministry and the Higher Critic- 
tsm. By Prof. F. H. Foster, Ph. D., in 
Mag. of Christ. Lit., Aug. 189. 

187. Buddhism and Christianity. By Rev. 
E. Snodgrass, in Miss. Rev. of the World, 
Sept. 1891. 
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Current Rew Testament Literature. 


American and Foreign Publications. 


188. Zest tum, , graece. Recen- 
stonts Tischendorfianae ultimae textum 
cum Tregellesiano et Westcottio-Hortiano 
contultt et brevi adnotatione critica addt- 
tisque locis parallelis tllustravit O. de 
Gebhardt. Ed. V. Leipzig: B. Tauch- 
nitz, 1891. 3. —; geb. 4.— 

189. Der geschichtliche Christus. Eine 
kurze Beleuchtg.der v. H. Ziegler, past. 
prim, in Liegnitz, hrsg. Vortriage, nebst 
e. Nachwort iib. das Gutachten der theolog. 
Fakultat der Kaiser-Withelm-Universitat 
zu Strassburg. By J. Pestalozzi. Kassel: 
[Hiihn],—.80. 

1go. Geschichte Jesu. Nach akadem. Vor- 
lesgn. By K. v. Hase. 2. Aufl. Leipzig: 
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